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Abstracts of Unpublished Masters’ Theses 
Indiana State Teachers College 
1937 


Clements, Mary E. Required Health 


: menewvecge for Prospective Teachers in 


Class A Teachers Colleges in the United 
" States and District of Columbia, and Legal 


| Health Requirements for Health Status of 


on 


| with a fourfold purpose: 


j Teachers in the Various States and District 
| of Columbia in 1938-1934. August, 1935. 
| 160 pp. (No. 


220.) 


This study was undertaken 
(1) to determine 


PROBLEM. 


'the types and the number of required 
"health education courses in the curricula 
Sof Class A teachers colleges in the United 


| States and District of Columbia; 
§ determine what health status is required of 
| prospective teachers in the United States 
and District of Columbia; 
"whether the emphasis in required health 


(2) to 


(3) to find 


"education and legal health requirements 
for the health status of teachers are meet- 


_ ing the health standards for citizens and 
mleaders in the United States; (4) to pre- 


feent the findings with the hope that it 


7 encourage authorities to meet health 


andards in health instruction as set up by 
lth authorities for teacher education 
Misations: and (5) to secure the cooper- 


ation of educators to have proper legal 
requirements to meet standard require- 
ments. 


METHOD. The research method was fol- 
lowed. The catalogs of Class A teachers 
colleges for the years 1933-1934 were 
studied and letters were sent to the state 
superintendents of public instruction and 
superintendent of the District of Columbia 
schools asking the legal health require- 
ments for the teachers. 

FINDINGS: Standard requirements in 
health instruction for colleges and teach- 
er education institutions are: effective 
health and character training; training in 
anatomy and physiology; training in per- 
sonal and community hygiene; training in 
religion, ethics, and mental hygiene. The 
average requirements in health instruction 
for the 162 Class A_ teachers colleges 
studied are: For the two-year curricula, 
7.43 quarter hours; for the four-year curri- 
cula, 13.84 quarter hours. Physical edu- 
cation is greatly emphasized in required 
health instruction courses in the Class A 
teachers colleges in the United States. 

Twelve colleges in the United States are 
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approaching standard requirements for 
health instruction in teacher education in- 
stitutions. 

Fourteen Class A teachers colleges have 
added courses in mental hygiene to their re- 
quired health instruction courses. The 
average is 2.33 quarter hours for the two- 
year curricula and 2.60 quarter hours for 
the four-year curricula. 

Not one course in character training or 
emotional culture is offered in Class A 
teachers colleges. 

The 162 Class A_ teachers colleges 
studied are leading toward meeting stand- 
ards for health instruction courses. in 
teacher education institutions. 


Standard health requirements for teach- 
ers are: standard trained physician to 
hold the health examination; itemized state- 
ment of physical health requirement; men- 
tal health, moral attitudes, and emotional 
control; uniform blanks of health certifi- 
cates. 

Twenty-four states have legal require- 
ments for the health status of teachers. 

Twenty-four states and the District of 
Columbia do not have legal requirements 
for health status of teachers. 


The states of Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia are leading towards meeting health 
standards for the health status of teachers. 

The present legal health requirements 
for the health status of teachers in the 
various states are not advancing towards 
meeting standard requirements as set up by 
health authorities for health of teachers. 


Deckard, Lance W. The Relation of Ath- 
letics and Physical Education to the Inter- 
est Element in Secondary School Subjects. 
June, 1937. 66 pp. (No. 253.) 


PROBLEM. This study was _ undertaken 
with a fourfold purpose: (1) to justify the 
present trends in physical education; (2) 
to determine the value of physical educa- 
tion, especially athletics, as a means of keep- 
ing up school interest and attendance; 
(3) to find opinions of parents and others 
concerning the value of the present type 
of physical education; and (4) to find in 
what manner physical education might be 
improved. 


METHOD. The questionnaire method was 


used. Questionnaires were distributed to 
high school students, their parents, high 
school athletes, and high school teachers in 
Montgomery County, Indiana. One hundred 
ninety-eight cases were used in the parent 
study, three hundred twenty-three cases in 
the student study, ninety-nine in the athlete 
study, and twenty- three in the teacher 
study. 

FINDINGS. Parents, athletes, students, and 
teachers were in favor of continuance of 
the present type of athletics and other 
physical education. 

A large majority of students said that 
they had learned activities in physical 
education that they could use for leisure 
time activities in later life. 

A majority of athletes said that they 
would not like to attend school if it were 
not for the athletic program and one-fifth 
of them stated that they would not be in 
school if it were not for the program. 

Students ranked physical education and 
athletics as first and second choices re- 
spectively among a group of six special 
subjects. 

Parents and teachers were of the opinion 
that physical education accomplishes the 
objectives of improving health, developing 
personality, and teaching control of 
emotions. 

Little, if any, school time is used for the 
purpose of athletics. 

The home fails to supply time and equip- 
ment for all children to have the privilege 
of play. 

Athletic training and experiences develop 
health habits and teach health practices. 

Few cases of illness or injury can be 
traced to athletics or physical education. 

Physical education does not always 
provide for indivdual differences. 

Not all schools provide facilities for a 
warm shower after physical exercise. 


Ralston, Mack A. A Comparison of Some 
Joint-Township School Corporations with 
Some Similar Town Corporations. August, 
1936. 45 pp. (No. 256.) 

PROBLEM. This study was undertaken to 
determine the value of joint school cor- 
porations as compared with similiar town 
corporations. 

METHOD. The research method was used. 
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A list of joint corporations was chosen 
first. Next, a similiar list of town cor- 
porations was chosen. A check list for each 
corporation was then prepared. Part of the 
data for this sheet were taken from the 
annual reports of the high school principals 
to the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. The rest of the data were taken 
from the reports of the state school in- 
spector. 

FINDINGS. The town schools have longer 
school terms. 

The joint schools have 
enrollments. 

The joint schools have larger tax rates 
and correspondingly higher assessed val- 
uations. 

The holding power of the two types is 
Lerrly equal. 


larger school 


The teacher-pupil ratios and the number 


of teachers are nearly equal. 

The training, salaries, and experience of 
teachers in the joint schools are somewhat 
higher than for those in the town schools. 

With the exception of Smith-Hughes 
vocational courses, the curriculums offered 
by both types are about the same. The 
joint schools offer more Smith-Hughes 
vocational courses. 

With the exception of artificial lighting, 
the buildings and equipment of the joint 
schools are superior to those of the town 
schools. The artificial lighting of the town 
schools is superior. 


Oliver, Elizabeth Murphy. A Study of 
the Post-School Success of Self-Supporting 
Students Versus That of Non-Supporting 
Students. August, 1936. 24 pp. (No. 257.) 

PROBLEM. This study was undertaken 
find whatever conclusions might be justifi- 
able by means of comparison of results ob- 
tained from the data gathered from each 
group the self-supporting students and the 
non-supporting students. 


METHOD. The personal interview method 
of research was used. Two hundred grad- 
uates of Indiana State Teachers College 
were interviewed; one hundred were those 
who were self-supporting and one hundred 
were non-supporting while in school, The 
data were arranged on master sheets and 
put into form so as to be computable. 


FINDINGS. Of the one-hundred self-sup- 


porting students there were forty-nine 
women and fifty-one men. Of the non-sup- 
porting students there ninety-four women 
and six men. 

On the basis of sex or groups as a whole, 
when compared, the two groups the self- 
supporting students were the more suc- 
cessful after graduation. 

The measures of success used were: sal- 
ary (present and highest paid); tenure in 
position; higher degrees; present occupa- 
tion; special honors; accomplishments; 
publications; and evidence of community 
service, 


Adams, Willis L. Teachers’ Training 
for Nature Study, Elementary Science, and 
General Science Teaching. August, 1936. 
166 pp. (No. 258.) 

PROBLEM. This study was undertaken 
with a threefold purpose: (1) to make a 
study of surveys indicating the changing 
tendencies in the content of general science; 
(2) to make a survey of the teacher educa- 
tion institutions that are members of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
to determine the extent to which nature 
study elementary science and general sci- 
ence are offered for training in the field of 
science; and (3) to make a survey of cer- 
tain universities of the central part of 
these United States to determine the ex- 
tent to which nature study, elementary 
science, and general science are offered 
for training in the field of science. 

METHOD. The research method was used. 
Data for this study were secured as fol- 
lows: (1) by inspection and study of 
theses, educational magazines, and _ re- 
search studies in the fields of nature study, 
elementary science, and general science; 
(2) by examination of 167 teachers college 
catalogs and nine university catalogs. All 
courses in the field of nature study, elemen- 
tary science, and general science were 
analyzed and classified according to science 
content. 

FINDINGS. The earlier studies show that 
general science was heavily weighted with 
the physical sciences. 

Less than one-half of the teachers col- 
leges offer courses in nature study, 
elementary science, or general science. 
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The average offering per teachers col- 
lege is 1.8 semester hours for nature study, 
2.1 semester hours for elementary science, 
and 2 semester hours for general science. 

Teachers colleges stress science content 
in the nature study, elementary science, 
and general courses. 

Teachers colleges stress the biological 
sciences in the nature study courses. 

Teachers colleges stress the physical 
sciences in the elementary science and gen- 
ral science courses. 

The training for nature study, elementary 
science, and general science as offered by 
teachers colleges is yet very inadequate 
for the training of teachers of science. 

The average offering by the universities 
in general science is 3.1 semester hours. 

Very little is offered by the universities 
in the field of elementary science. 

The universities stress special methods 
courses. 

The universities offer general science on 
a higher level than nature study. 

The courses offered by the universities 
are well balanced with reference to to bio- 
logical science and physical science con- 
tent. 


Richey, Harry J. A Case Study to De- 
termine How Moving Pictures and Radios 
Contribute to the De-Educative Forces in 


Union Township. July, 1936. 91 pp. (No. 
260.) 

PROBLEM. This study was undertaken 
with a threefold purpose: (1) to determine 
whether moving pictures and radios con- 


tribute to the counteracting forces of the 
Union Township School of Johnson County, 
Indiana; (2) if so, to what extent and in 
what way this is being done; (3) to de- 
termine what can be done to improve the 
situation. 


MetTHop. The research method was used. 
All moving pictures witnessed by the 
pupils of the Union Township School during 
a period of one month were analyzed. All 
radio programs heard by the pupils during 
a like period were also analyzed. Question- 
naires covering both the moving pictures 
and radio programs were submitted to the 
pupils and their reactions studied. Pupils 
were classified by grade in school, by 


a 


scholastic standing, and by frequency of 
Sunday School attendance. Interests of 
pupils thus grouped were then compared. 


FINDINGS. Seventy-seven per cent of the 
pictures included in this study were prob- 
ably unfit for children to see. 


Forty-five per cent of the pupils attend- 
ed moving pictures once a week; 33.1 per 
cent attended as often as they could. 

Ninety-five per cent of all pupils who 
saw the pictures treated in this study liked 
them. 


Of certain acceptable and unacceptable 
scenes which were indentified in this study, 
the pupils were about equally divided in 
their likes and dislikes. 

Scholarship standing or Sunday School 
attendance did not seem to have a signifi- 
cant influence on the tastes of pupils for 
the good or bad in moving pictures. 

Cowboy and wild-west pictures were the 
most popular type moving picture. 

About eighty per cent of the pupils in 
Union Township heard the radio. 

Of the fourteen most frequently heard 
programs only one was regarded as fit for 
children to hear. 

Favorite type programs can best be de- 
scribed as humorous programs with jokes; 
dance music ranked second. 

The choice of programs did not seem to 
be affected by the scholastic standing of 
pupils or their frequency in Sunday School 
attendance. 

Thirty-one per cent of the pupils selected 
their radio programs without direct super- 
vision of their elders. 

As a whole, the reactions of all the pupils 
of Union Township indicated that they 
liked the things which they saw and heard 
in moving pictures and radio programs. 
These same _ pictures and radio  pro- 
grams seemed to be unfit for children since 
their content was of a counteracting in- 
fluence when compared with the objectives 
of the public school. These de-educative 
forces were reaching ninety-five per cent 
through moving pictures and a slightly less 
percentage through radios. 

A closer supervision and analysis of 
moving pictures shows and radio programs 
by parents is needed. 
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Davis, Florence I. A Self Analysis Sheet 


. 


termine the relative importance of teache 


ral know! 2, . poli , 

listed in a self-rating scale as related to t] 

sucess of a teacher of physical educati 

for women. 
METHOD. ‘Tv 

azine articles were analyzed tO find t 


qualifications of a successful teac 


physical education for women. One hun 
dred que stions, b d on these notes, form 
the analysis sheet. This was sent to tl 


members of the National Association of the 
Directors of Ph i) Edue: (" 
Women for ain evaluation of the 1 


the analvsis sheet. 


returned and from these the evaluat 


_— 


were computed. The rating of all the items 
by “1’s” after the rating of all the items 


sem? , } } ‘ ; ] 
es t] (] I i I ‘ ae 


The highest rating of any item by t' 
ranking was for questions 3, 7, 46 
and &5. The point value in thousandths 
of thes items vy 12.148. Tt 
weight by ratings of any item was found 


+) 
; 


for question 33. The point value for tl] 


item wa L478. 
The remaining questions ranged in poin‘ 
value from 4.478 to 12.148. 


Present Status of 
Industrial 
Arts in Teache yr-Traiming I stitutions ,e- 
langing to the 
Teachers Colleges. July, 
262.) 


Nicholson, Guy E 
Teacher Training Course g ”” 


PROBLEM. This study wa undertaken 
for the purpose of securing comparati) 
data regarding the different courses of in- 
dustrial arts offered, the academic, tech- 


} ’ 


nical, and profe nal subjeets requ 
the time requirements of and the emphasis 
riven each of the academic, technical, | 
professional courses, the modern trends in 
industrial arts education, the electiv: 
various similar information regarding t! 
training for teachers of industrial 

given by the colleges belonging to the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 


METHOD. ‘The names of the teacher train- 
ing institutions belonging to the American 
A ciation of Teachers Colleges were ob- 

d from the tenth yearbook and the 
cured from practically all! 

ecolleg ._ A thoro ish, conscle ntious, 
and accurate study of the catalogs, mag- 
azines, and bulletins were made. 

INDINGS. There are some colleges in 
this group that do not offer industrial arts, 
others that offer courses for primary grades 
for home economics only, and seventy- 

that prepare teachers for the teaching 
of industrial arts in the grades and high 


The average number of technical term 
required in each school is 50.2. All 
the schools require some form of drawing 
d woodwork and these two subjects re- 

. | emphasis. 


Schools are gradually adding more sub- 


About one-third of the schools require 
inting, sheet metal, machine shop, auto 


ha ind industrial arts design. 
T average number of academic term 


hours in each school is 43.38. The academic 
ibjects receiving the most emphasis are 
tnelish, physical education, history, and 
More than one-half of the 


schools require mathematics. 


social sclenc 


The average number of professional 
term hours required in each_ school is 
thirty-four. Practice teaching is required 
Professional sub- 
ets are given mostly in the third and 
' Psychology and introduction 
to education are emphasized during the first 


and second years. 


by most all the schools. 


fourth years. 


Guiding and counseling are gaining more 
attention and recognized to be of greater 
educational importance than previously. 

The average number of term hours in 

eleetives is 33.5. 

The average number of teachers in the 

industrial arts department of each school 


Two per cent of the faculty members 
of industrial arts hold the Ph.D. degree, 
fifty per cent hold masters’ degrees, thirty- 
six per cent hold bachelors’ degrees, and 
er cent have no degrees. 
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The average number of courses in indus- 
trial arts offered in each institution is 23.7 

The highest number of industrial arts 
courses offered by any one school is sixty- 
nine, 

Several states have no specific state re- 
quirements for individual subjects in in- 
dustrial arts. 


Henderson, Irving F. A Study of _ the 


Correctional Value of Work Done by th 
Hillere st and Glenai ’ Schools f » Deli 


quent Children. July, 1936. 77 pp. (No 
263. ) 
PROBLEM. The purpose of the writer is 


to find out if the removal of the usual in- 


stitutional disciplinary measures and the 
granting or withdrawal of privileges in ac- 
cordance with everyday life does have 
beneficial results. Instead of a formal dis- 
ciplinary training to develop good citizen- 
ship, the motive is to sustitute 


ly normal life to the delinquent child. 


a more near- 


MetHop. The research method was fol- 
lowed in the study. 
through their writings on criminology and 
associated subjects were carefully investi- 
gated to show the need for studies of this 
kind. 
children, Hillcrest and Glenview in Cincin- 
special types repre 


Leadine authorities 


Two special schools for delinquent 


nati, were selected as 


senting the newer sociological practices. 
These two schools were studied through 
personal contact and by means of their 


records. The results attained at Hillcrest 
and Glenview were used for comparative 
purposes with those schools representing 
the formal disciplinary type. Much in- 
formation was received from a government 
survey of the Cincinnati schools published 
in the latter part of the year 1935. Fur- 
ther information of completed in 
semi-military types of schools was received 
by correspondence as late as June, 1936. 


FINDINGS. Two hundred thirty-seven 
children were studied as representative of 


studies 


the newer sociological methods of treatment. 
One thousand one hundred fifty-one chil- 
dren were studied as representative of the 
older sociological methods of treatment. 
Two groups of children, six years after 
their release from Hillcrest and Glenview, 
were evaluated as to their adjustments in 
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life. In the group of seventy-four girls, 


fifty-eight or seventy-nine per cent made 
satisfactory social adjustments. 


In the group of twenty-seven boys, 
eighteen or sixty-seven per cent made 
satisfactory social adjus ments. 


Those making satisfactory economic ad- 
justments included sixty-one per cent of 
the girls and forty per cent of the boys. 

The the 
groups included twenty-one per cent of the 


number of recidivists in two 


eiris and thirty-three 

The comparative conclusions to be drawn 
would indicate that the girls had adapted 
themselves to the new environment better 


per cent of the boys. 


than the boys. 
comparative were 


by the two 


Further conclusions 


drawn as to results attained 
Cincinnati schools and the results attained 
by the groups representative of the older, 
disciplinary types of schools and 
The amount of re- 


twenty-one 


forma! 
juvenile court systems. 
Hillerest 
thirty-three per cent, Lan- 
per cent, Plainfield fifty 


per cent, and Boston 70.6 per cent. 


cidivism for was per 


f ° 
cent, Glenview 


twenty-one 


The period of adjustment was six years 
for Hillcrest and Glenview, five years for 
Bi one year for Lancaster, and fifteen 
for Plainfield. The amount of re- 
the of ad- 


ton, 
months 
cidivism favors longer 
justment. 

Educational adjustments include records 
from Hillcrest with cent and 
Glenview with forty-four per cent. 

The schools, Hillerest and Glenview. 
attempted to develop a rich, wholesome life 
rather than being simply correctional in- 
stitutions. For this reason their results 
represent factors that can only partially 
be evaluated in the form of statistics. 


pe riod 


twelve per 


two 


Edwards, Austin, Jr. History of the Ken- 
tucky State Industrial College for Negroes. 
July, 1936. 121 pp. (No. 264.) 

PURPOSE. It has been the purpose of this 
thesis to treat rather fully the complete 
history of the school from its origin to the 
present time (July, 1936). 

METHOD. The writer, at the suggestion 
of one of his counselors, began by reading. 
The next step consisted in the preparation 
of as extended a bibliography as_ possible, 
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particular attention being given to pri 
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FINDINGS. No attempt will be made to 
summarize the thesis or even to offer any 
conclusions regarding it. Instead, a brief 
statement will be offered concerning the 
material it contains. In the first two 
the introduction and 
background and history of the schoo! 
The third chapter contains the administra 


tions of the different presidents, givin 


chapters 1s presented 


7 


particular empnasis to the improvement 


Conditions of admission, fees, curricula, and 
fourth 


el .% er. Tha f fth el } + 4 : : ‘ n ra }* 


- aA 


denartments are treated in the 


things of a rather miscellaneous nature, in- 
cluding athletics, debating, dramatics, 
music, organizations, provisions for living 

student building. 


student council. and uecess of alumni. 


facilities, nublieat ions. 


Chapter six contains a brief description 0! 
buildings and equipment. Chapters seven 
and eight contain a brief history of th 
outstanding alumni of the schoo! 
and conclusions. The appendix contains 
letters, reminiscences, contributions to th 
athletic fund, legislative acts, certification 


laws, uniform, and militarv di ancien 


success of 


Neill, Frances Brettell. Survey of the 
Wards of the Chaunecy Rose School with 
Special R. fers nee to the Causes of Their 

| August, 1936. 48 pp. (N 
265.) 

PROBLEM. Thi: 

termine as many as possible of the factors 


study was made to de- 


’ 
, 


entering into and contributing to the de- 
? 


pendency of the children in the Chauncey 


Rose School. 
MetTHOpD. The research method was fol- 
lowed. As a basis for the study the case 


of five hundred children admit 


to the Chauncey Rose School were secured. 
rye » «= , ’ ’ 7 : } 
pne eniaren Seiler i W e tnose adm 


from January 1, 1932, to December 31, 1932. 
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opinion of the superintendent, Mr. 


seemed in the 
Ernest 


\lden, to offer a representative group of 
children. 
All available information was _ secured 
as to the parentage and the home life of the 
iidren studied, The sources for compiling 


tabulated data 
standard records made by the 
juvenile courts and communications sup- 
plementing the court records and contain- 
ing further details as to the child’s previous 
environment, 


the ease histories and the 


i] 


were the 


I INDINGS. A study of the factors oper- 
the dependency of the 
children studied revealed some rather en- 
) acts as to the causes of broken 
“consequently, the placing of 
institutions for their eare. 

The death of the mother of the family 
was found to be the cause of ninety-one 
placed in the school. Divorce 
was the cause of the children becoming de- 
The death 
of the father caused seventy-nine of the 
be placed in the school, 
separation of the parents made 
sixty-eight of the children dependents. 

Death of one or both parents was a factor 
in 201 of the cases studied, but only thirty- 
one children had both parents dead. 

With the possible exception of thirty-one 
cases in which the death of both parents 
cause reported, no one factor 
could be have occurred alone. 
At least two, and usually more, factors 
were present in the majority of cases. The 
deadliness of any factor lies not in itself 
alone but in its combination with other 
factors. 

Although poverty as a cause of a child’s 
placement in the school was found to be 
recorded in but five cases, it was found that 
in manv eases street begging, a parent’s 

deser- 
with no 


atine to bring about 


children being 


pendents in eighty-five cases. 
children studied 
wl ile th, 


was the onlv 
said ever 


employ ment or low wages, a father’s 
n or death. left the mother 


f support. 


Desertion was present in ninety-nine 
eases. Thirty-seven mothers deserted their 
children, sixty fathers deserted their chil- 
dren, and in two eases both parents de- 

erted. Illogical and unfair as it may seem, 

. fathers of the seventeen illegitimate 
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children were not considered deserters, al- 
though the unmarried mothers who aban- 


doned their children were charged with de- 


sertion. Desertion was frequently found 
with neglect, imprisonment, and poverty, 
and in some cases with mental defect or 


divorce. 

Sickness, mental disturbances, accidents, 
premature deaths, separation of parents 
and divorce of parents played a tremendous 
role in the break-up of families, but back of 
many of these causes, lack of regular em- 
ployment and insufficient income for pro- 
per living was the greatest difficulty. 
Herman F. A Comparative 
Effect by Copying mn Lona- 


Truelove, 
Study of the 
hand and Typewriting. August, 1936. 38 pp 
(No. 266.) 


PROBLEM. (1) Do students taking type- 
writing learn to spell any of the words in 
the exercise as they type it? (2) What does 
a comparative study of the effect on spell- 
ing by copying in longhand and typewrit- 
ing show? (3) Do boys or girls rank high- 
er on such spelling tests? 

METHOD. In order to make a com- 
parative study it was necessary to have 
a group known as a control group copy 
the words in longhand as a means of learn- 
ing to spell them. Students from English 


classes were selected for this group and in 


most instances were either freshmen or 
sophomores. The typing group was com- 


posed of students enrolled in typewriting 
and not in a control group. This group in 
most instances was composed of either 
junior or seniors. 

There was a total of 604 students from 
ten Indiana high schools who took the test 
of 108 words at the beginning of the school 
year but only 403 of them actually par- 
ticipated in the whole study. Both groups 
from one school and the control group from 
each of two other did not par- 
ticipate. This partially accounts for the 
decrease in the number that took part in 
the study. Other probable reasons for the 
decrease are given on page 10. Groups 
from the following schools participated in 
this study: Ambia, Boswell, Earl Park, 
Fowler, Freeland Park, Kentland, Loo- 
gootee, Otterbein, and Oxford. 


schools 
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FINDINGS. (1) The typing group had 
a superior rating on the first test. This 
group was older and was on an average 
about two years advanced in school over 
the control group. 

(2) The control group had a superior 
rating on the second test. This’ group 
copied the words with the idea of learning 
to spellthem. The typing group practiced 
the words as typing exercise with the idea 
that they too would be tested on their abil- 
ity to spell them. 

(3) The girls made a superior rating 
in both groups on both tests. 

(4) The girls in the typing group made 
a higher per cent of gain than that made 
by the girls in the control group. 

(5) The mean of the control group was 
increased 181 per cent. The mean of the 
typing group was increased eighty-four per 
cent. 

(6) The significant ratio of the con- 
trol group is seventy per cent greater than 
the significant ratio of the typing group. 


Carter, Ira F. An Analysis of Errors in 
Made by High School 
Graduates. August, 1936. 59 pp. (No. 267.) 

PROBLEM. This study was made in the 
hope that the results of its findings might 
be of worth to high = school 
teachers of English. An attempt has been 
made to increase, if possible, the existing 
knowledge of those phases of English gram- 
mar which should be more definitely stress- 
ed by English teachers in the high schools. 


Kunglish Grammar 


material 


METHOD. The research method was used. 
A careful check was made of 599 of the 
Iowa Placement Examinations, English- 
Training Tests (Forms A and B), for in- 
correct responses. These errors were then 
analyzed and classified under the two di- 
visions of grammar and punctuation. These 
divisions were further divided into the cor- 
rect and incorrect uses. 

FINDINGS. In all, 599 test papers were 
checked. They covered thirty problems of 
punctuation and forty-one problems of 
grammar. Twenty-two of the punctuation 
problems were uses and misuses of the com- 
ma and period, and four were uses of the 
apostrophe in the possessive case. The 
grammar problems dealt almost entirely 
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with verb usage, uses of the various pro- 
nouns, and choice of words. Of the two 
divisions, grammar was the more difficult. 
The per cent of error for incorrect gram- 
mar usage was 31.8. and for the correct 
27.6. The total percentage for both was 
29.9. Punctuation had a percentage of er- 
ror for the correct of 24.4, for the incorrect 
24.3, and a total of 24.4. The total for the 
entire test was 26.0 for the correct, 238.1 
for the incorrect, and 27.0 for the entire 
test. 

Of the four problem having a per cent 
of error greater than fifty, three were 
grammar problems. Of the ten most dif- 
ficult problems only three were punctuation, 
and all three were misuses of the apostro- 
phe in the possessive case. The most dif- 
ficult exercise of the test deals with the 
number of a verb having a compound sub- 
ject. It has a per cent of error of 68.6. 

Twenty-one exercises of the test con- 
tained two or more correct or two or more 
incorrect problems, and eight of the exer- 
cises contained one correct and one incor- 
rect use. One correct and incorrect 
problem in the same exercise had no dis- 
eernible effect on the difficulty of the exer- 
cise, but the exercises containing two cor- 
rect or two incorrect uses were noticeably 
less difficult. 

When the problems were grouped, the 
relative pronoun proved the most difficult 
of the grammar division, followed by the 
interrogative pronoun, the use of the nega- 
tive and the double negative, and the per- 
sonal pronoun. In punctuation the semi- 
colon was the most difficult with the use 
of the apostrophe in second place. The 
median per cent of error for the entire 
test was 23.8, and the per cent of error for 
all the problems of the entire test was 27.0. 


one 


Wampler, Harry C. A Study of the Teach- 
ing of Vocational Agriculture in Daviess 
County. August, 1936. 40 pp. (No. 268.) 


PROBLEM. This study was undertaken 
with a fourfold purpose; (1) to determine 
how nearly the teaching of vocational agri- 
culture has achieved its aim; (2) to de- 
termine where it has failed; (3) to arrive 
at some conclusions based on the facts as 
they are found in the field; and (4) to of- 


fer recommendations for the correctness of 
the weaknesses discovered. 

METHOD. The research method was fol- 
lowed. Questionnaires were mailed to all 
boys in the county who had taken at least 
one year of vocational agriculture and who 
had been out of school for at least one year. 
There were 179 of these questionaires mail- 
ed to the boys; out of this number ninety- 
seven were returned. Material from these 
returns was tabulated and evaluated and 
the facts determined from these data. The 
former students were classified on the basis 
of where they were living while they were 
in school. 

FINDINGS. The majority of the boys who 
have enrolled in the classes have done so 
because of vital interest in agriculture. 

The part of the former pupils 
who are farming are doing so because they 
wish to do so. 

Many of the boys are looking forward to 
making agriculture their permanent voca- 
tion. 

Many of the farm boys follow in the foot- 
steps of their parents; they should have an 
opportunity to prepare themselves as best 
they can for the vocation that they will be 
following. 

While the teachers have kept in mind the 
aims of teaching vocational agriculture 
they will find it necessary to be on the alert 
and continually studying the farm _ prob- 
lems in order that they keep their instruc- 
tion in line with the rapidly changing prac- 
tices and concepts in agriculture. 

Former vocational agriculture pupils are 
becoming assets to their communities and 
are making their homes there. 

The teaching of vocational agriculture 
trains the student so that he is better able 
to earn a living in his chosen vocation. 

The work should be made available to 
more of the pupils in the rural districts of 
the country. 

The teachers of vocational agriculture 
should try to get closer cooperation and a 
better understanding of the work with the 
administrative officials of the school. 

Many boys from the town who take the 
work are actually interested in farming and 
may become farmers in later years. 

There exists a need for better equip- 


greater 
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ment and opportunities for the teaching 
of the subject. 

The class should not be a place for the 
assigning of the problem pupils. 
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Kelty, Oma B. A Compa: of FR | 
Abilities of First Grade Children from Eng- 
lish-Speaking Homes with Those of Chil- 
dren from Non-English Speaking Homes in 
East Chicago. August, 1936. 25 pp. 
(No. 269.) 


PROBLEM. This study was undertaken to 
determine whether children coming from 
homes where a foreign language is spoken 
have as high reading achievement at the 
end of the first grade as those children 
coming from homes where the English 
language is spoken. 

MetTHoD. The researc! | 


lowed. Two groups of children were 


chosen to form the English-speaking group. 
These were the American white children 
and the negroes. Th | 
cases in the American white group | 
hundred one cases in the negro group. To 
form the non-English-speaking group, the 
Polish and Mexican children were chosen 
There were ninety-seven cases in the Polish 
group and ninety-nine in the Mexicat 
group. 

Types I, II, and III of the Gates Primar: 
Reading Test were given to the children al 
the end of their first year in school. The 
sum of the scores was used in this study. 
The Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test 
was given at the beginning of their fir 
year in school. The scores were tabulated 
and converted into intelligence quotients. 
A comparison was made between the Eng- 
lish-speaking and the non-English-speaking 
groups that had been equated for intel- 
ligence. 

FINDINGS. The American white children 
are superior in reading ability to the negro 
children and the children of Polish and 
Mexican parentage. 

The negro children have the lowest read- 
ing ability when compared with the Am- 
erican white children and children of Pol!- 
ish and Mexican parentage. 

The reading abilities of children of Pol- 
ish and Mexican parentage show a slight 
difference in favor of the Mexican. 
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The reading abilities of English-speaking 
children and non-English-speakinge children 
do not differ to any noticeable degree when 
ted ior intelliven 

language spoken 
in the home does not account entirely for 


eading ability. 
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Sé condary Schools as Shown in Educational 
Literature. August, 1936. 82 pp. (No. 270.) 
nad, 


with the idea of findine what theories re- 


| 
: 


. | 
ing activities to the present system; to trace 
the progress of those theories; to find how 
they were put into practice over the coun- 
try at large. 


METHOD. The historical method was fol- 


lowed in the 1 iducational publica- 
O00 to dat | anned. <A 

bibliography of all articles dealing with 

the s le was complied A list of 135 

represe \ was selected rea 
The D) yer da 


ontext and conclusions. 


MINDINGS. It was found that prior to 
L915 any acti ty not sp Cl lIeally provid d 
for in the curriculum was frowned upon by 
school administrators. 
to formulate theories which advocated school 


7 > 
control of a inereas} number of § ac- 


eether. 

In the last few years many leading school 
administrators have found that a well or- 
ganized and administered extra-curriculum 
program not only serves to stimulate inter 
est in school, provides for use of surplus 
energy, and reduces discipline problems 
but it also contributes heavily to the real- 


ization of the goals of education. 


PROBLEM. This study was undertaken to 
ascertain the facts concerning the rate of 
turnover among the elementary and _ sec- 


ondary schools of Indiana which are solely 
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under the control of the township trustees. 
the school 
Since these 


elect ion tne 


Computations were made for 
years 1934-35 and 1935-36. 

years span a periodic trustee 
relation of teacher turnover to trustee turn- 


over was noted. 


METHOD. Data on 2,921 schools employ- 
ing approximately 6,750 
3.900 high school teachers, were obtained 
from the Indiana School Directory for each 
1933-34, 


politics 


elementary and 


of the school years 1934-35, and 
1935-36. Trustees’ 


from the “S 


were secured 


uvenir Programs of the In- 


diana State Association of Township 
Trustees” for the years 1933 and _ 1935. 
These data were supplemented by letters 


to county school superintendents. 


State-wide teacher turnover 


FINDINGS. 


increased from 18.9 per cent in 1934 to 28.6 


per cent in 1935. Corresponding figurs 
for elementary teachers are 18.8 per cent 
and 26.7 per cent; for secondary teachers, 
1Y per 
ondary principals, 13.4 


per cent; and for coaches 24.4 per cent and 


cent: ior sec- 


and 35.1 


cent and 31.9 per 


per cent 
37.0 per cent. 

In 1935 teacher turnover among the re- 
elected group of trustees was 19.2 per 
cent. When trustee of the 
party was elected the turnover amounted 
to 28.5 per but politics 
changed with the trustee the turnover was 
36 per cent. 

Secondary 


a new same 


cent when the 


for 1955 


three groups of 


principal turnover 
was distributed among the 
trustees as follows: 


per cent; new, no political change, 38.4 per 


re-elected group 16.1 
cent; and new, accompanied by a change in 
politics 46.7 per cent. 

The 1935 distribution of turnover among 
re-elected trustees 


coaches is as follows: 


27.5 per cent; new trustees, same politics 
39.5 per cent; and new trustees, different 
party, 43.2 per cent. 

In 1935, the year following the trustee 
elections, there was more turnover than for 
the previous year in 42.4 per cent of the 
townships where the trustees were re-elect- 
ed. However, if a new trustee was elected, 
there was more turnover in 56.6 per cent 
of the townships when the politics did not 
change with the trustee; but, if the trustee 


change was also accompanied by a change 
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in politics, there was more turnover in 
per cent of the townships. 


both 


one in 


One school in fourteen changed 


principal and coach in 1934, while 


, 


five did likewise in 1935. 
High school teacher turnover was slight- 


*y 


ly lower in 1935 than in 1931, while there 


was no signifiacnt difference in the high 
school principal turnover for the same 
period. 

Township teacher turnover for Indiana 
dur 1954 compares favorably with the 

nover in other states for recent yearr, 
but thi 1935 approaches the 
reported turnover of other states a decade 
or more ago. 


Many communities are prejudiced against 
the married woman teaching to such an ex- 
tent that she is dropp 

Increased p) moti 
device to 


‘d when she marries. 
n and demotion in 1935 
was a urage tenure teach- 
ers. 

There was much evidence of teacher ex- 
changes between units as well as changes 


within units. 


Witty, Maurice L. Comparison of In- 
diana Stat T ach rs Col CG ¢ R commenda- 
a ’ R yet od] a”, | er S 

August, 1936. 80 pp. (No. 272.) 
This study 


actual worth of the recommen- 


r10) \ 


PROBLEM. was made to de- 
termine the 
dations issued by the placement bureau of 


Indiana State Teachers College. 
METHOD. The files of the 


bureau were searched for 


placement 
pairs of recom- 
mendations and superintendents’ reports on 


various teachers which contained all the 
ninety- 
and 


reports on the same teach- 


necessary data. An analysis of 


three “new type’ recommendations 


superintendents’ 


ers, and 157 “old type” recommendations 


and superintendents’ reports was made to 


determine whether Indiana State Teachers 
rated the 


College or the superintendents 


teacher the highest; what traits were 
agreed or disagreed upon most by both 
Indiana State Teachers College and_ the 
superintendents; what departments com- 


pared favorably with the superintendents 
in rating the teachers. 
FINDINGS. The analysis showed that In- 


diana State Teachers College consistently 
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rated the teachers higher than the super- by Pupil XVI, whose I. Q. was only 88. 
intendents. The superintendents rate, on TI smallest ga was 0. years made by 
an average, four traits lower by one levei Pupil XVIII, wh I. Q. was 68. 
than Indiana State Teach: College. Th The average gain for Grade VII was 1.85 
superintendents rate the teachers over : years, and for Grade AVIII, 1.54. 
range twice as great as Indiana Stat: The avera ain for the entire group 
Teachers College. The combined primary. was 1.7. 
elementary, and intermedia teac! a Q a for a school year 
rating their teachers more nearly like 1 would be 1.0 year, the additional .7 year 
superintendents than any of the | cd i the average gain can fairly be attributed 
partments. The ratings of t acaden to the dias - and remedial procedure. 
departments vary greater from tl | iu averag 7 those whose |. Q. 
the superintendents than any other depart was above th dian in each group, was 
ment. The special departments rate t the median it was 1.5. 
teachers at about the average for all 1 D [. .’s were above the 
teachers. The traits “teaching ability” and cla medians there were three whose 
“use of English” are disagreed upon ve elow the class median 
than any of the other trai : T! s Tt | those whose initia! 
best agreement upon 1 traits, “healtn’ achievement Ww ve the class median 
and “intelligence.” Indiana = e Teach whose Initial 
College rates approximately fifty per cent achievem : the 
of their teachers at the highest level f eain was 1.55 ye: 
all traits while superintenden ra a} Of 1 ty ty-four ] Is, all but five 
twenty-five per cent of t! eac! al re ed an achievement | : 
highest level for all traits. their mental a: 
Cooper, Hazel Hixon. A 'Yy - hy ik lj 
Diagnostic and Remedial 1 j f ¢ I, ries of th Pre-Primersg. 
ior High School Arith | ep er, Prin and | }? in T Recent 
1956. 112 pp. (No. 273.) | | | 0 
PROBLEM. The purpose of this study v . September, 1956, 1/9 pp. 
to determine the value of the diagnostic and 
remedial procedure in the _ teaching of PROBLEM. Thi dy was conducted to 
junior high school arithmetic under ord _ vocabularv ana! 


nary classroom conditions. _— ers. and 

METHOD. This was a casi tudy in wh re: readings eri In thi 
the progress of twenty-four pupil wa ( and § , of kindergarten a 
measured after a period of seven month tivit preparation for begining read 


diagnostic and remedial teaching. i | ins 

Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, ViETHO The vocab of ten series 

Form A and Compass Survey Test, Form A_ , | . - | — comprising 

j i < i <A | . I ‘ AA; 

a a — , . ; ;1 “7 OQ ‘ ay) . . 7 . 

were given to the ate at tne begi twenty-nine DOOoKS, were analyzed and clas- 

of the study. Throughout the period ai . : @ mneiecelt sme antl 

various intervals, the twenty Compass ,) -_ ) latailed 
' vwhnien \ livided Oo more detalied 


Diagnostic Tests, Form A were given, | . _— -marv vocabularv 
Ii cn \ } I i ' i i i<  Y VOCa \ulal \ 


lowed by suitable remedial material. A — ee ) nie. noune were 
the end of the period the Compa ourvey : : or animals 
; Cid il Cj a \ ( iCiad p Ea LO animals, 
Test, Form B was given. The difference , , ies Fond fon furniture 
; i ° ‘ j 5 i Mie VV i . LLL LLiVUuis 


of the scores of the two survey tests repr : ee al — 
( ., . J , nature, number, 

sented the growth of the pupils. = = | ; niauthina 
FINDINGS. The greatest achie\ ) ns. ol, . tra portation, 
reached was grade 11.5, by Pupil II. and unclassified or miscellaneous. In ad- 
The greatest gain was 3.5 years, made dition, a tabulation was made of the fre- 
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quencies of the initial appearance of each 
word found in the books checked. 

FINDINGS, One thousand nine 
hundred fifty-nine words were found and 
classified. Nouns were found to _ include 
46 per cent of the total, verbs 27.5 per cent, 
adjectives 12.5 per cent, adverbs 5.0 per 
cent, pronouns 1.6 per cent, conjunctions 
0.6 per cent, and miscellaneous words 4.6 
per cent. 

The large percentage of nouns is_ at- 
tributable to the fact that the young readers 
are concerned with the ideas of persons, 
places, and things. More than one-tenth 
of the nouns were names of animals. 


Words pertaining to nature, other than 
animals, comprised another ten per cent of 
the noun total. The proper nouns were 
numerous and varied. The miscellaneous 
noun group was worthy of more consider- 
ation than the term might imply. It in- 
cluded nouns. As proof of the worth of the 
group, such important words as _ barrel, 
chapter, dish-pan, elevator, fence, gas, hole, 
iron, joke, knob, ladder, money, oven, 
parade, ribbon, scarecrow, telephone, um- 
brella, valentine, and whistle were listed. 

Verbs ranked next to the the nouns in 
frequency of appearance. Intransitive verb 
forms were found almost as frequently as 
transitive ones. 

Adjectives stood third in frequency, and 
eighty-five per cent of them were descrip- 
tive adjectives. In these primary readers, 
numerous nouns were used as adjectives as, 
“airplane ride.” 

Adverbs were not half so prominent as 
were the adjectives. 

The prepositions were not numerous but 
were sufficient to express the ideas of re- 
lationship needed by primary children. 

Twenty or three-fifths of the pronouns 
were personal pronouns. 

The conjunctions were few, but included 
the ones most commonly used. 

Under miscellaneous words and expres- 
sions were listed contractions, expletives, 
imitative sounds, and unclassified words. 

Especially significant was the finding 
that 2.9 per cent of all words found were 
imitative sounds, sounds of animals, insects, 
and motion. 


IMPLICATIONS. 1. As to kindergarten 


vocabulary.—The kindergarten teacher 
should be aware of the importance of 
nouns since they occupy the major portion 
of the vocabulary of the reading books 
studied, and she should strive at all times 
to develop a correct understanding and use 
of these word names. Words pertaining 
to nature and animals should be developed 
at every possible opportunity. Children 
must be encouraged to hear and use pro- 
per nouns, especially the first names of 
people, since most of the modern primary 
reading books are written around the acti- 
vities of two or three small children and 
the members of their family. Many miscel- 
words need to be introduced by 
the alert teacher in developing an inclusive 
vocabulary for primary reading. 


2. As to 


laneous 


kindergarten activities.—a 
Child-centered activities—The vocabulary 
pertaining to the personal life of 
the modern child will naturally be encour- 
aged since the child is primarily interested 
in himself as an individual. 


b. Activities relating to nature.—The 
kindergarten ready to and 
question many aspects of nature and the 
busy world about him. Specimens, pictures, 
stories, excursions, garden plots, museums, 
zoos, circuses, aquariums, pets, and other 
objects and devices are available in fami- 
liarizing the child with the terms and ideas 
of nature. 


child is see 


ce. Activities relating to the commun- 
ity—This study revealed the significant 
fact that the kindergarten child is not re- 
quired to have an extensive knowledge of 
community activities or related terms. He 
should be made aware of the existence of 
his surroundings, but his preparatory read- 
ing vocabulary will be developed mainly 
from activities concerning himself, his fam- 
ily, his home life, and his contacts with 
nature, 


Chambers, Claude. The Life and Contri- 
bution of William C. Larrabee to Education 
in Indiana. July, 1936. 35 pp. (No. 275.) 


PROBLEM. Within the last few years 
several studies have been made to find out, 
if possible, what part certain officials or 
individuals have played in the formation 
of present trends in education. This thesis 
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is a report of the contribution of William 
C. Larrabee. 

MetTHop. This study is purely historical. 
The writer relied upon primary and second- 
ary material as a means of securing the 
necessary data. The material used was the 
property of the libraries of DePauw Uni- 
versity and Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege and of the Emeline Fairbanks Library 
of Terre Haute. 

Study of the 
both 
which give information concerning the life 
and work of Mr. Larrabee convinced the 
writer that Mr. Larrabee’s contribution has 
influenced education in Indiana, in several 
ways: (1) the present organization of ed- 


“INDINGS. various written 


documents, prima ry and seconda ry, 


ucation had its beginning during his super- 
intendency; (2) education has been made 
richer by his contribution to it; (3) his 
leadership has inspired others to higher ac- 
complishments in education. 

It cannot definitely be said that the con- 
tribution of any one person amounts to a 
certain quantity, but this study leads the 
writer to believe that the contributions of 
Mr. Larrabee to Indiana education is still 
influencing the educational policies of our 
state. 


Powell, Homer. Extra-Curriculum Ac- 
tivities of Garfield High School of Terre 
Haute, Indiana. August, 1936. 83 pp. 
(No. 276.) 

PROBLEM. This study was undertaken in 
order to determine the status of extra-cur- 
riculum activities at Garfield High School. 

METHOD. The research method was fol- 
lowed. Data were collected from interviews 
with activities sponsors and from four 
questionnaires, One questionnaire was 
answered by all students in Garfield High 
School, one by members of activities, one by 
activities sponsors, and the other was 
answered by members of the faculty. Data 
were compared with modern practices ad- 
vocated by other writers. 

FINDINGS. There were 745 students en- 
rolled during the semester in which this 
study was made. Six hundred forty-eight 
students filled out the questionnaire. Of 
this number, 422, or 65.1 per cent, partici- 
pated in at least one activity, and 266, or 


34.9 per cent, did not participate in any 
activity. 

Extra-curriculum activities were found 
to be entirely voluntary. 

There was an increasing perecentage of 
members as students progressed through 
school until the senior year. During this 
year the percentage fell to a position be- 
tween that of the freshmen and sophomores. 

Girls showed a wider range of interests 
than boys. Boys were interested in athe- 
letics but they were not very active in clubs. 

Students joined various’ activities _ be- 
cause they wished to explore their interests, 
they wanted new friends, and they wanted 
to have fun. 

The cost of various activities was not ex- 
cessive. 

Football than any 
other activity, and basketball ranked second 
in the time required by students. 

Students suggested that activities would 
be improved by permitting more of them to 
take active part, keeping out those who did 
regulariy, and having meetings 


required more time 


not come 
with more fun in them. 

Lack of interest, having to work at home, 
and wishing to do what friends do where 
given as reasons for non-participation. 

More than half of the faculty did not 
that greater emphasis should be 
placed upon extra-curriculum activities. 
The faculty suggested limiting the number 
of activities in which any student may par- 
ticipate, improving of exploring and coun- 
seling, and arranging an activities period. 


believe 


Smith, Nola A. A Study of the Length 
of Service of Teachers in the Public Schools 
of Indiana. August, 1956, 28 pp. (No. 277.) 


PROBLEM. The problem in this study was 
to discover the median length of service of 
all public school teachers in Indiana by 
counties, and to compare the medians of the 
following: (1) city and rural school teach- 
ers; (2) men and women teachers; (3) high 
school and elementary teachers; (4) prin- 


cipals and classroom teachers; and (5) 
northern and southern sections of the 


state. The medians found in this study are 
to be compared with medians found in other 
studies of this type preceding the depres- 
sion. 
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METHOD. The material for this study was 
taken from the annual reports made by 
principals and superintendents to the de- 
partment of education in Indianapolis. This 
material is on file in the inspection di- 
vision. The school year of 1935-1936 was 
chosen for this study because it would, of 
course, be the one farthest from the de- 
pression. Since this material was to be 
compared with pre-depression material to 
discover any influences the depression may 
have had, the year 1935-1936 would be the 
most suitable one. 

FINDINGS. The tenure for the various 
divisions of city and rural, men and women, 
high school and elementary, principals and 
classroom teachers is not widely distributed. 
The greatest difference is shown in cities 
and among principals. 

The fact that length of tenure seems to 
be increasing should be an indication that 
teaching is a more desirable vocation than 
it formerly was. Those who make teaching 
a life work are able to render a more val- 
uable service than those who are just mark- 
ing time. As better service is rendered let 
us hope that it will in turn increase length 
of tenure and salaries. 


Strobel, Nelle L. A Comparative Study 
of the Written English in Composition 
Classes with the English in Written Work 
in the Social Studies. August, 1936. 46 pp. 
(No. 278.) 

PROBLEM. This study was made with the 
purpose of determining and comparing the 
types and the frequency of errors in Eng- 
lish usage made in the written work both 
in English and the social studis. 

METHOD. The method of experimentation 
was followed. The written expression of a 
class of forty-six students in junior English 
composition and social science was carefully 
checked for the kind and frequency of er- 
rors in punctuation, sentence _ structure, 
grammar, spelling, diction, and mechanics. 
Eighteen written compositions, nine in Eng- 
lish and nine in history, one page in length 
averaging 150 words, were secured from 
each student. These papers represented the 
typical kind of written work that was car- 
ried on over a period of eighteen weeks in 
Gerstmeyer Technical High School, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 





FINDINGS. A total number of errors, 
2,352 in English and 2,768 in history, was 
recorded under the six headings: punctu- 
ation, grammar, sentence structure, diction, 
and mechanics. According to the totals for 
punctuation, 336 in English and 389 in 
history, there was a difference of fifty- 
three points more in the history than in 
the social science. The three punctuation 
usages in which mastery seemed not to 
be very closely approached by the middle 
of the junior year were the comma, apos- 
trophe, and end of sentence. 

The increase in the number of errors 
in history over those in English in gram- 
mar very slight. Grammar stood 
fourth in both subjects when the totals of 
errors in each of the six phases of English 
usage were placed in descending order. 


was 


Spelling in the number of errors, 428, 
came second in English, but third in his- 
tory. The dropping of the final consonant 
or the last letter was the item under spell- 
ing that showed the most errors—236 out 
of 987, the total for spelling. 

Diction came fifth in both English and 
history in the total number of errors 
placed in descending order. In this in- 
stance the English had 201 and the history 
108. 

The mistakes in sentence structure for 
both English and history constituted the 
greatest number of all errors made. The 
totals, 860 in English and 1,113 in history, 
presented 253 more errors in sentence 
structure made in the social science work 
than in the English work. 

In the total scores in the mechanics of 
writing the history work showed more care- 
lessness than did the English work. Miais- 
takes in capitalization came primarily from 
the too frequent use of the capital letter 
both in English and history. 

In all phases except diction the final 


totals .of scores indicated very little 
transfer of training. 
The difference in the means, 50 and 


59.4, indicated that there were ninety-nine 
chances out of one hundred of a true dif- 
ference. When the rank of the scores 
made in history was compared with that of 
those made in English, the rank orders 
showed a correlation of .51. 
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Ageng, Nelle 8S. A Comparative Study 
Two Groups of Graduates of Garfu ld 
lial Sehool Over a P jod of Y irs. 1924 
to 1934. August, 19386. 55 pp. (No. 279.) 
PROBLEM. This 
following aims: (1) to discover 


high scholastic 
= , eat ‘ . 


of 
Hig 
study was undertaken 
with the 
whether students having 
standing suceed better in life than the 
students of average scholastic ability; 
(2) to find out 
the ones who continue in education beyond 


if honor society students are 


high school; (3) to determine whether the 


group with high scholastic rating experl- 
enced illnesses of such nature as might be 
the result of overwork in 
(4) to discover as far as possible whether 


students are bet- 


study; and 


parents of honor society 


] 
ter educated 


? ] , i | -* 
than the parents of the ran- 
fy? yy" 
dom group. 
ae nL rT’ } _ >. _ ] Ruy 
Wil HOD Pne au \ nna Cull d Va 


used. Letters were sent to 221 students who 


comprised the one group, members of the 
National Honor Society. In 
the same number for a random group, every 


> i ailinh l ? ; ls 
the aAaiptial i ae 


order to secure 


? 
+ 


ventn name trom 


the graduates beginning with the year 19214 
Letters were sent to the random 


The data obtained in the re- 


was used. 
group also. 
sponses were tabulated and findings were 
made from the study of the tabulations. 

FINDINGS. 1. The Honor Society group 
continued in scholastic work beyond hig! 
school. 

2. The largest per 


I cent in both groups 

pursued the academic course in high school. 
3. summer school students are not 

scholastically inferior students. 

4. Graduates who were the scholars who 
had attained high scholastic standing did 
not suffer illnesses 
work and too intensive study. 

5. The colleges attended by both groups 


were, in most cases, schools for vocational! 


resulting from over- 


training and academic degrees. 

6. More of the parents of the National 
Honor Society group have attended college 
or have taught school. 

7. The graduates in the random group 
were not chosen as leaders by their friend 
in high school. 

8. The random group were less active 
in extra-curricular activities. 

9. Fewer changes been 


have made in 


JULY, 1937 


ecupations by the men and women in tho 


pociety group. 


10. No line can drawn in the matter 
of occupations. choices 
Members of both 
ind in most of the oc- 
cupations named. It would seem that both 


equal in this measure of suc- 


The occupational 


are widely distributed. 


— 


rroups are to be f 
evroups are 


11. In the matter of 
the tendency shown by 


financial success. 
the study is that 
measuring factor in 
The random 
eraduation are 


scholarship is not a 
financial suecess attainment. 
after 
doing as well financially as the Honor So- 


rroupn eleven 


years 


clety group. 


Foust, Lyman C. A Survey to Find the 
Pref s and Probable Art Needs of the 
Sixth Grade Child in Indiana. August, 1936, 
122 pp. (No. 280.) 

PROBLEM. This survey was undertaken 
with a twofold purpose: (1) that art teach- 
ers may reach a happy understanding with 
the pupils with reference to pupils’ prefer- 
ences and with reference to the art activities 
brought into the teaching; (2) to enable art 
teachers to check with existing courses of 
study the preferences of children in the 
sixth grade. 

MeTHOD. The questionnaire method was 
followed in the survey. More than _ 650 
ixth grade pupils in fifteen Indiana schools 
filled out a questionnaire. These question- 
naires were distributed into rural or con- 


lidated schools, town schools, and_ city 


‘ ‘ 


FINDINGS. The data showed that sixth 
grade pupils have preferences and probable 
needs in their art work which they have 
never been permitted by their art teacher 
to carry on in these different activities. 
Eiehtvy seven and one-tenth per cent en- 


ioy their art work at school. 
Forty eight and nine-tenths per cent have 
stated that their teachers permit them to 
choose their subjects to draw in their art 
work. 


Eighty two per cent of the parents think 


art is a worth while subject in school. 


Parker, Alice Virginia. Matthew Arnold 
and Modern Educational Theory. August, 


1936, 61 pp. (No. 281.) 
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PROBLEM. To measure the democracy of 
Matthew Arnold’s 
practices. 


educational theories and 


METHOD. A 
and professional reports; 


survey of his critic essay 
articles on his 


educational work and reading. 


FINDINGS. When Matthew Arnold set up 
as the aim of education “The ideal of a gen- 
liberal 


eral, training is to 


knowledge of 


carry us to a 
and the 
he made a great, decisive statement. That 
he may have failed, in the 
sense, in fulfillment of this aim, there can 
be little doubt. 


to mark him a complete failure, for his in- 


’ , 


ourselves world, 


present day 
However, it is hardly fair 


fluence has been invaluable in the develop- 
English 


ment and constructive growth of 


popular education. 
There can be no question that many of 
his ideals of educational procedure are an- 


tiquated. Likewise, there can be no doubt 


that he gave the field of educational prac- 


tice much sound advice. 


His idealism of a great free public schoo! 


(in the 
a cont roversial 


nse) cannot be 
ground. His pleas 
took on the 
ring of a great humanitarianism. His idea 
that the State should foster that institution 
so essentially a part of the State 
to be 
nically Arnold has relayed to modern edu- 


American se 
battle 
for the elevation of the ma 


system 


has gr 


“. ta a 
~ | yy | 


accepted democratic policy. Tech- 


eation the bud of numerous flowering ideal 
and practices. 

It would be gratifying if it were possible 
to say that Arnold is ten or twenty or 
fifty per cent democratic in his educationa! 
after a study of his 


theories. However, 


writings and works, one is confronted with 
the impossibility of such evaluation. 

It is that dis- 
cussions of Arnold were investigated. The 
writer has found that, in a perusal of dis- 


with interest periodical! 


cussions of Arnold, the evaluation of him 
as a practical educator has been growing 
since the century. We 


may hope, then, that the work of this great 


beginning of the 


man will be discussed with more insight as 
time passes with a resulting greater un- 


derstanding. 


Sister Mary Corona Sullivan. Some Fac- 


tors Related to the High 


Vocabularies of 
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{ f ‘ .* ISL, i >t iV pp 
\" ‘ 
(No, 282.) 
T) r | , . 4 : . ] . 
PROBI I. lhe problem was to show that 
] ! 7 
tne VOocavular!l f nicn SC frit | Students 


| | 


average scnool! 


erades. course: ed. bilingual back- 

ram Cac ) « 4 A t p i iN \ae yliineua AC a 
} , o ; , 

ground, occupatio! {f parents, and general 


environment. 


METHOD. A matching-columns test of 


one hundred words was formulated and 


prefaced by a questionnaire asking the in- 


formation required for the study. The 
test was adml tered to 2,023 students of 
four high schools which differed as to 
locality and type of student enrolled. 


I INDINGS. The mean vocabulary of the 
The mean 
1B, 27.07; 


4A ‘ 53.65. 


translated into num- 


entire group tested was 37.69. 
level were: 
2B, 32.78: 3B, 39.75: 4B, 47.32: 
These findings, when 
bers of 


investigators of the average vi 


scores at eacn vrade 


: . oo on , unin ’ . , = 
words, agree with those ot otnel 
cabularies 


of high school students. 


, . : 
\ ocabulary, intelligence, and average 
»] ] gy? ) ] : . : vy) ¥ ‘ »* ] bv a +3 ] 
SCMOUl Y~ i atit’s: VW 4 ipa 2 A, DaArvlial 
. . ‘ . , | i . ° le : 7 . 
correlati: rn. V ti Lig the correiations were 


positive, none was high. 


he tests of fourth year students were 
The 
apse the 


and the smallest among 


? } 4 . - 
tabulated as to courses pursued. 
| ; . » + 
vocabularies were found am 
Latin 


if e@ COTT! ‘ ieee 


largest 
- 4 (° 
stud nts oj 


) 
; ’ | >» + 
SvuU Liu. 


The tests were studied to find the effect 
of a foreign language spoken in the home. 
The unilingual group was found to be su- 
finding 


stigators. 


test scores accord- 


. - : - } mace _ 
perlol ln word knowledge. inis 
agrees with that of other inv 

In a tabulation of the 


ing’ to 


. ‘ " " : awa ‘7 " . 4 + . .. 
pal ¢ ital OCCUPA! PALS, mean PLUS, 
x | Oy} " myn} } 7’ Sa | | yy . ti) ~~ a! 
vv il il ' pVALCU, LrALLNCE( { AOU ULAVES a ( 


second on the 
and 


professional men first and 
list, 
and pel 


and last, 


domestic 


last 


i 
and unskilled laborers 


mal service workers next to 
respectively. 

The above-mentioned findings seem to 
justify the following conclusions. 

1. The test used in the present study is 
a reliable means of ascertaining size of 
vocabulary. 

2. General environment affects vo- 
cabulary. 


3. Vocabulary and intelligence are re- 
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lated perhaps less than other investigations 
indicate. 

4. Vocabulary and school grades show 
slight relationship. 

5. Study of foreign languages 
to produce larger vocabularies. 

6. Foreign language spoken in the home 
seems to be a detrimental factor in the 
vocabularies of high school students. 

7. Parental occupation influences’. the 
vocabulary of high school students. 


seems 


Erdmann, Herbert. A Descriptive Study 
of a Group of Recent High School Graduates 
with a Comparison of the Intelligence Test 
Scores of Boys from City, Town, and Town- 


ship High Schools. August, 1936. 87 pp. 
(No. 283.) 
PROBLEM. This study was concerned 


with the presentation of data concerning a 
group of recent Indiana high school grad- 
uates. These boys were contestants in the 
annual eliminations for the _ scholarship 
award of the Grain Dealers National Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. The aim of the study was to 
show the interests, aims, abilities, and am- 
bitions of these boys and other information 
of interest to people concerned with formu- 
lating educational policies. Another major 
aim was to show what correlations were 
evident between the size of the high schools 
the boys came from and the individuals’ ac- 
complishments, 


METHOD. For most of the material the 
writer used the records of the contestants 
that were loaned to him by Grain Dealers 
National Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
These records are very complete and con- 
tain much more information than was used 
in this study. In addition to these records, 
a questionnaire was used to learn what ex- 
perience these boys have had since they 
participated in the award contest. 


FINDINGS. In the survey of the com- 
parative I. Q.’s of the whole group of 610 
boys covered in this study, the boys from 
city high schools had the highest mean I. 
Q.; the boys from township high 
ranked second; the boys from town high 
schools third. In the survey of the distribu- 
tion of the I. Q.’s of the group of forty 
finalists, the mean I. Q. of the boys from 


schools 


a 


the township high schools was slightly 
higher than that of the city high schoo] 
boys; the boys from the town high schools 
ranked last. 

Among the facts concerning these boys 
that this study found of greatest interest 
was the fact that almost one hundred per 
cent of these boys were regular church- 
goers. Only one of the group of forty 
finalists was not a regular attendant at 
Sunday School or church services. 

The occupational uncertainty of these 
boys would seem to indicate that our school 
guidance programs are not being very help- 
ful. Very few of these boys were very 
definitely decided on an occupation. 

Even though only one of these boys won 
the scholarship award in each year, every 
boy who returned the questionnaire attend- 
ed college somewhere. Thus, even in de- 
pression years, boys who really want to, 
are making a college education possible for 
themselves, 


O’Neal, Frederick L. The National Youth 
Administration in Indiana High Schools. 
August, 1936. 87 pp. (No. 284.) 


PROBLEM. The problem was to develop 
a complete picture of the N.Y.A. in Indiana 
high schools. 

METHOD. Two sources of information 
were used: (1) questionnaires sent to high 
school administrators; (2) the files in the 
state N.Y.A. office. Results were tabulated 
by means of tables, figures, and disserta- 
tion. 

FINDINGS. It was found that more than 
half of the principals thought that N.Y.A., 
as it was then functioning, was not ade- 
quate to accomplish the proposed objectives. 
More than four-fifths said that the N.Y.A. 
was an asset to the individuals who par- 
ticipated. About eighty per cent thought 
that the money earned was spent for pur- 
poses intended. More than twenty per cent 
of the principals thought that the com- 
munity was not in favor with the N.Y.A. 
Seventy seven and_ seventy-eight  hun- 
dredths per cent said that there were 
no ill effects upon the school. Eighty-six 
and forty-two-hundredths per cent indicated 
that they intended to have it another year. 

The evaluation of criticism shows a large 
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variation of opinions: (1) 59.26 per cent 
of the principals thought the criticism that 
the N.Y.A. was in the hands of inexperi- 
enced officials was unfair; (2) the criticism 
that the N.Y.A. ignores regularly consti- 
tuted school agencies was checked as un- 
fair by 56.79 per cent; (3) the opinions 
were rather evenly divided on the criticism 
that the N.Y.A. centralizes authority; 
(4) 58.03 per cent thought the criticism 
that the N. Y. A. duplicates regularly con- 
stituted agencies was unfair; (5) that the 
N. Y. A. was a waste of money was in- 
dicated by 38.27 per cent as fair; (6) 75.41 
per cent indicated that the N.Y.A. was not 
a mere political gesture; (7) 64.61 per cent 
thought the N.Y.A was not a political de- 
vice for the New Deal; (8) the returns for 
the criticism that the organization may 
prove to be permanent were more evenly 
divided than for any of the _ others; 
(9) 33.74 per cent did not reply to the 
criticism that the N.Y.A. grants aid to 
private schools; (10) 51.44 per cent 
thought that the criticism that the N.Y.A. 
created new non-essential white collar jobs 
was unfair; (11) 79.01 per cent of the ad- 
ministrators indicated that they did not 
think the N.Y.A. part of the New Deal 
political machine; (12) the criticism that 
the N.Y.A. was unconstitutional was indi- 
‘cated unfair by 64.61 per cent; and (13) the 
criticism that the N.Y.A. leads_ to 
citizenship was answered as 
67.90 per cent. 


poor 
unfair by 


Eighty and twenty-five-hundredths per 
cent of the principals thought that the ob- 
jective which was to provide for con- 
tinuance in high school had been achieved. 

The largest amount earned by any in- 
dividual was fifty-four dollars while the 
smallest amount was twenty cents. 

Sixty-nine and twenty-hundreths | per 
cent of all the high schools participated 
in the program. The total number of stu- 
dents receiving aid was 9,260. 


Harvey, Rex E. An Investigation of the 
Professional and Literary Reading of 
Teachers. July, 1936. 44 pp. (No. 285.) 


PROBLEM. This study was undertaken for 
the purpose of determining the types of 


professional and literary magazines and 





the professional books read by teachers. It 
was also intended to determine what effect 
sex, years of experience, years of college 
training, degree, school position, and type 
of school (city or township) have upon the 
reading of teachers. 

METHOD. The questionnaire method was 
used to secure information from eight hun- 
dred twenty-one teachers in northwestern 
Indiana. 

FINDINGS. Of the 
magazines studied, 


different types of 
the preference of men 
in the literary field was for fiction and 
current news. In the professional field 
elementary and academic types were most 
popular. 

The types of magazines most 
widely read by women teachers were fic- 
tion, 


literary 
current news, and homemakers’ 
Their choice in the professional 
field was the elementary type, with ad- 
ministrative and academic ranking second 
and third respectively. 


magazines. 


Only 36.86 per cent of the magazine read- 
ing done by men was professional. Women 
ranked higher in this type with 43.83 per 
cent of their reading being done in the 
professional field. 

Women read more than men in both the 
literary and professional fields. 

The amount of professional reading done 
by both men and women increase with 
vears of experience. The number of years 
of experience has no definite effect upon 
the literary reading of teachers. 

The amount of both professional and 
literary reading of both sexes increases as 
the number of years of college training 
increases, 

Men holding bachelor’s degrees read twice 
as much in both professional and literary 
fields as those holding master’s degrees, and 
more than seven times as much as those 
having no degree. 

There is very little difference in the 
amount of professional reading done by 
women with no degree and by those with 
bachelor’s Women holding 
master’s degrees read more in both fields 
than either of these groups. Women with 
bachelor’s degrees read slightly more of the 
literary types than those with no degrees. 


degrees. 
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fessional reading than do their teachers, 
with one exception, men high school teach- 
ers do more literary reading than high 
school principals. 

The reading done by city teachers is about 
equally divided between the literary and 
professional fields. These teachers read 
more in both fields than do the township 
teachers. 

The literary reading of township teach- 
ers greatly exceeds their professional read- 
ing. 

Men teaching in city schools read about 
two books per teacher more than those 
teaching in the township schools. This in- 
dicates as far as reading is concerned, more 
progress on the part of city teachers. 

Women who teach in city systems are also 
more progressive than those employed in 
township schools. Their reading excess, 
however, is only .4 of one book per teacher. 

Of all the teachers, men read an average 
of .75 of one book per person more than 
The average number of books read 
year was 


women. 
by all teachers during the past 
3.37 per teacher. 


Richardson, Wayland D. The Value of 
Health Clinics and Regular Health Exami- 
nations in the Public Schools of Indiana. 
August, 1936. 73 pp. (No. 286.) 


PROBLEM. The purpose of this study was 
to determine some of the more important 
values of health clinics and regular health 
examinations in the public schools of In- 
diana. 

METHOD. The yearly health reports of 
eight city school systems of Indiana that 
are among those leading in health work 
were studied and classified under the three 
following headings: (1) the work as car- 
ried on in the school; (2) the relation 
between the home and the schood; and 
(3) the follow-up work. 


The report of the Indiana Bureau of 
Public Health Nursing was studied to get 
a summary of the county health work of 
the state as conducted by the Emergency 
Relief Administration nursing service from 
June, 1934 until June, 1935. 

The report of the Vigo county health 


program conducted by the Emergency Re- 
lief Administration nursing service dur- 


Principals, in all positions, do more pre- 
ing the period from June, 1934 until June 
1935 was studied in order to obtain a 
sample of the health work in a particular 
county. Case studies written by a nurse 
in the Vigo County program were given 
to show how the nurses’ follow-up work 
was carried out in the home. 


FINDINGS. The Indianapolis city schools’ 
health report showed a greater number of 
pupils receiving health attention, since 
approximately one pupil in every four was 
examined. The parent relationship with 
the school was emphasized more in the 
Indianapolis schools than in the _ others 
studied. The facilities for follow-up work 
in the Indianapolis schools were such that 
there was a more extensive follow-up pro- 
gram carried on throughout the year than 
in other schools studied. 

The value of the state Emergency Re- 
lief Administration health program was 
shown by the fact that 9,938 exclusions 
were made because of communicable dis- 
eages, There wé@re 15,438 defects cor- 
rected and 52,744 visits made to school 
children by nurses during the year. There 
were 20,358 children immunized against 
diphtheria and 9,658 children were vac- 
cinated for smallpox. 

The thoroughness of the county immuni- 
zation program in Vigo County was shown 
by the fact that 73.6 per cent of the 
pupils under ten years of age were given 
preventive treatment either by the county 
or family physicians. The case studies 
cited show the persistence with which the 
nurse had to work in investigating condi- 
tions in the home and in carrying out 
the follow-up process. It was revealed 
that the nurse not only had to teach hy- 
gienic principles to the family in the home. 
but had to be persistent in making call- 
backs to check on how effective the teach- 
ing had been. 


Sister Mary Joan Kirchner. The Biolog- 
ical Terminology Required for the Intelli- 
gent Reading of High School Classics. 
August, 1936. 467 pp. (No. 287.) 

PROBLEM. The purpose of this study is: 
(1) to determine the biological terms that 
the secondary school pupil meets in the 
study of the classics used in the English 
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course; (2) to find to what extent typical 
biology texts use or explain these biolog- 
ical terms; (3) to gather from the classics 
quotations containing biological terms; and 
(4) to formulate a brief definition or ex- 
planation of these terms. 


METHOD. The classics chosen for the 
study were the third and fourth volumes 
of Good Reading for High Schools, and 
English Writers and American Writers, and 
those major classics that occur in ten or 
more of the thirty-seven courses of study 


examined. The classics were read in order 
to determine the frequency of occurrence of 
biological terms in each classic. Those 


that occurred in the first five thousand of 
Thorndike’s list of the ten thousand most 
common words were ruled out. The biolog- 
ical terms were listed so as to indicate the 
frequency of each in each classic and in the 
entire groups The biological 
terms were checked against two word lists, 
Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book, and 3S. 
R. Powers’ “Vocabulary of Science Terms 
for High School Students.” Two high school 
biology texts, New Biology (Smallwood, 
Reveley, and Bailey) and Biology for Today 
(Curtis, Caldwell, and Sherman), were al- 
so read so 


of classics. 


extent to 
which these terms occur in biology texts. 
Quotations in which biological terms occur 
were recorded. These quotations form the 
basis of a handbook of definitions and ex- 
planations of biological terms. 


as to determine the 


FINDINGS. There are 863 different bio- 
logical terms in the high school classics. 
More than half of these refer to plant 
life. Each term found has a frequency 
of from one to twenty-five in a single 
classic, the total number of terms being 
3,363. A checking of the terms against the 
two word lists disclosed the fact that only 
27.11 per cent of the terms are found in the 
upper five thousand of the Thorndike list 
and that only 15.16 per cent are found in 
the Powers’ list. A relatively high per- 
centage of the terms, 57.73 per cent, are 
found in neither word list. The Smallwood, 
Reveley, and Bailey text uses 38.19 per 
cent; the Curtis, Caldwell, and Sherman 
text, 35.62 per cent. There are 53.88 per 
cent of the terms that occur in neither the 


former text nor in the Thorndike list, 


and 52.61 per cent that occur in neither the 
latter text nor in the Thorndike list. Each 
of the biological terms occurs in from one 
to nineteen classics, with a total frequency 
in each classic of from one to fifty-eight. 
Of the 863 terms found, 122 appear in five 
or more classics. Of this group of 122 
terms, 69.67 per cent are in Thorndike’s 
upper five thousand words. Only 13.11 per 
cent of these 122 terms are found in neither 
the Thorndike list nor in the biology 
texts. High school classics vary in their 
biological content from no biological terms 
to 203 terms (David Copperfield). The 
number of different terms ranges from 
0 to 144 (Sketch Book) in a elassic. Of 
the major classics, the highest ratio of bi- 
ological terms to running words is 1:170 
(L’Allegro). In general, the shorter clas- 
sics contain more biological terms in pro- 
portion to their length than do the longer 
The highest ratio of biological 
terms to running words is 1:10 (“Of Gar- 
dens”). The highest ratio of different bio- 
logical terms to running words is 1:13. Of 


ones, 


the major classic, twenty-one have a ratio 
of one biological term to fewer than twelve 
hundred The poems read 
biological content. 
Though many of the shorter poems contain 
no biological terms, the ratio of biological 
terms to the total number of running words 
read in all the classics in 1:842, 


running words. 


are especially rich in 


Osmon, George W. Textbooks and Sup- 
ple mentary Source Materials in High School 


Health Education. July, 1936. 58 pp. (No. 
289.) 
PROBLEM. This study was undertaken 


with a threefold purpose: (1) to determine 
the aims of health education in the high 
school; (2) to establish criteria for the 
selection of textbooks to meet these ob- 
jectives; and (3) to select a list of text- 
bocks suitable for use in high school health 
instruction. 


METHOD. The research method was fol- 
lowed. State and city courses of study, 
textbooks in health instruction, textbooks 
on general method, and articles in educa- 
tional journals were consulted in determin- 
ing the aims of high school health instruc- 
tion. Ten recent high school health text- 
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books were analyzed to determine the 
nature of their content with reference to: 
the total number of pages given to health 
subject matter and teaching aids; the num- 
ber, kind, and amount of space given to 
illustrations; the degree of vocabulary dif- 
ficulty; the kind of type and spacing used; 
and the comparative size and cost of the 
books. 


FINDINGS. The aims most frequently 
stated were the aims formulated by the 
Joint Committee in Problems in Health 
Education of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. The trend of health subject matter 
greatly favors hygienic and functional in- 
struction rather than anatomical. 


Schulte, Harold F. A Survey of Voca- 
tional Choosing by High School Pupils. 
October 1, 1936. 59 pp. (No. 290.) 


PROBLEM. This study was undertaken 
with a fourfold purpose: (1) to determine 
what factor ranks highest in determining 
a high school pupil’s choice of a vocation; 

2) to find if there is a_ difference 
in the choice of vocation of high school 
pupils in schools of various sizes; (3) to 
determine whether or not the high schools 
under study are offering any effective vo- 
cational guidance; and (4) to find out what 
individuals are commanding the pupils’ ad- 
miration and what influence the occupa- 
tions of the individuals was upon the pupil’s 
vocational choice. 


METHOD. The questionnaire method was 
followed. Questionnaires were distributed 
to grades ten, eleven, and twelve as follows: 
seniors, 318; juniors, 257; and sophomores, 
319. 

In order to obtain the vocational ideas 
of pupils in schools of different sizes, ques- 
tionnaires were given in Gerstmeyer High 


School of Terre Haute, and in Sullivan 
High School of Sullivan, both large 
schools, and in the following small 
schools: Frichton, Oaktown, Glendale, 
(Arizona), Carlisle, Edwardsport, and 
Freelandville. 

The data were collected in table form. 


All the return from the small schools were 
listed under the heading small schools. 


a 


FINDINGS. The teaching profession leads 
in occupational choices. Nursing proved 
to be second choice of occupations, although 
open only to girls, Only five girls of the 
entire group listed housekeeping as a 
choice. 

The advice of parents ranks highest as 
a controlling factor in all three classes, 
advice of other persons ranks second, and 
experience third in the case of Gerstmeyer 
High School. Advice of parents ranks high- 
est according to the seniors at Sullivan 
High School while the juniors and sopho- 
mores are guided most by success. In the 
case of the small high schools, experience 
ranks highest according to the seniors and 
juniors but the sophomores rank advice of 
parents highest. 

It was found that the students in all 
classes regardless of size of school were 
giving close attention to and planning care- 
fully for their later occupations. It was 
also found that the schools are meeting, 
at least to some extent, the needs of the 
individual in studying and choosing oc- 
cupations. 

The students indicated almost one hun- 
dred per cent that they feel that they are 
mentally and physically able to enter the 
They also indicated 
that they were quite indefinite as to cost 
of preparing for and entering the occupa- 


chosen occupation. 


tion. 


Of the nineteen different adantages set 
out, good pay proved to be the leading ad- 
vantage with 187 students choosing it. This 
part of the study indicates that the stu- 
dents have had very little training in seek 
ing out the advantages of various occu- 
pations. 

The overcrowded condition of the vo- 
cation heads the list of disadvantages. 

Although, according to the study, the 
choices of recreation in general appear 
very good, it would seem there is much yet 
to be done by the high school in teaching 
students concerning the choosing of avoca- 
tions. 

Several similarities were found between 
the student’s choice of occupation and the 
occupation of the most admired individual. 


Teachers were most admired by students 
in all the schools studied. 
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The general results indicate that the 
students admire individuals who are active 
in community work. ) 

The students showed that they had re- 
ceived training in choosing, through their 
teaching or through their own efforts, the 
ability to select admirable qualities in the 
individuals about them. 

The study indicates that the students are 
being encouraged to interview leading per- 
sons in their community and that these 
individuals have advised them to choose 
their vocation if they like it and are capable 
of it. 


Hagemeyer, McKinley. A History of 
Secondary Education in Indiana 1920 to 
1930. October, 1936. 106 pp. (No. 291.) 


PROBLEM. The purpose of this study was 
to evolve a history of secondary education 
in Indiana through the decade 1920 to 
1930. In a previous study, Dr. Olis G. 
Jamison developed the history of secondary 
education in Indiana to 1910. Mr. Dora 
G. Pritchard is developing the period from 
1910 to 1920. This investigation completes 
another rung in the history of the educa- 
tional ladder of the state. 


METHOD. The historical method of re- 
search was followed, A careful analysis 
of the primary sources of data was made. 
However, if primary sources proved to be 
inadequate, secondary sources were used. 
Only such material as seemed to constitute 
a valid evidence was used throughout. 

FINDINGS. During the period investigat- 
ed the state established a uniform system 
of training and certification of teachers. A 
mimumum salary law was passed and the 
teachers were protected in old age and dis- 
ability through the teachers’ retirement 
act. The state also enumerated the quali- 
fications for principals and supervisors and 
set the minimum qualifications and salaries 
of the county school superintendents. 

Through the Division of Inspection, equal 
opportunities were offered by the provision 
that all schools must maintain a 
certain standard in the matter of grad- 
uation, curricula offered, textbooks, and 
quality of buildings. Through this di- 
vision the state supervised the secondary 
schools. 

Indiana is fast becoming a state of high 


school graduates. The period under ob- 
servation showed an increase of 64.86 per 
cen cent in secondary school population. A 
large part of this increase was due to the 
newly established attendance division 
within the state department of public in- 
struction. 

With an increase in the secondary school 
population new problems developed and 
new demands were placed upon the school. 
These problems were partially solved by 
the school’s recognition of extra-curricular 
activities and the institution of a guidance 
program. The demands were met by ex- 
panding the scope of the curriculum and en- 
larging the aim of education. 

The health, safety, and comfort of the 
pupil were cared for through the construc- 
tion of new buildings and the remodeling 
of the old ones to meet new standards. 
These standards were set by the _ state 
board of education, the board of health, 
and the state fire marshal. 

Through the passage of transfer and 
transportation laws consolidation was be- 
gun. This further extended the oppor- 
tunities to the rural pupils, 


In the matter of school finance, the state 
possessed a dual system. The major part 
of the state’s school funds was distributed 
to all school corporations on the basis of 
enumeration, and the minor part was dis- 
tributed to those corporations which needed 
additional funds. The deficiency fund law 
was the state’s attempt at equalization 
of educational opportunities by furnishing 
the means for maintaining the basic stan- 
dards. 


The forces responsible for the remark- 
able growth of secondary education during 
this period were: the several General As- 
semblies; the state department of public 
instruction; the state board of education; 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; the broad minded 
educators of the state; the inst§tutions 
of higher learning; and, last but not least, 
the citizenry of the state who were willing 
to pay the price secondary education de- 
mands. 


Robertson, Paul. An Analysis of the 
Needs of Commercial Students in Morton 
High School. June, 1937. 68 pp. (No. 293.) 
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PROBLEM. This was conducted 


primarily to furnish answers to the follow- 


stud \ 
> 


ing questions: 
(1) What lines of 
High 


courses pursuing! (2) 


Morton 


commercia! 


work are the 
graduates of 
How 
studied in the high schoo! 
job? (3) What sh 
commercial courses are 


School 
did tne cours 

function on the 
rtages in the high school 
revealed by the 
pupils’ opinions of the requirements of the 
job? (4) Where did the 
their inspirations for vocational 
(5) Were the satisfied 
the curriculum pursued and courses offer- 
the curreicula? (6) What remedial 
can be offered 


pupils receive 
choices? 
graduates with 
ed in 
constructive suggestions 
from a study of this survey? 
MET HOD. The interview 
followed. The total 
to be interviewed was 
interviewed. In addition to this 


method was 
number of graduates 
340; of this number 
151 were 


} Pe i « . ; "sit j ° = 
numpoer <ov oraduates fllied Out question- 


naires by mail, making a total of 177 
oraduates. 
FINDINGS. The data presented in this 


study indicate that the training 


secured in Morton High School enables the 


seem to 


graduates to pursue lines of work in which 


the training was taken. It also indicates 


that in their first jobs 154 graduates of 
the 177 
nitely located in positions 


of their commercial! training. 


subjects oi this study were defl- 


requiring the use 
The number 
of commercial workers in second, third, and 
fourth jobs was much higher compared 
to those graduates who were working as 
The commercial 


non-commercial workers. 


workers are employed as stenographers, 
bookkeepers, typists, salesmen, general 
office clerks, filing clerks, cashiers, and 


private secretaries. 
The graduates 
positions in which they 
that the 
pursue their work ef- 
those 


are in selling positions and those operat- 


are in commercial 
put their training 


suf- 


who 


into training was 
ficient for them to 


ficiently, with the exception of 


use say 


who 


ing simple office machinery. 

It is evident that graduates’ 
inspiration for vocational choices were in 
relationships outside the school. The de- 
ciding factors were relatives, the pupils’ 
own desires, and friends. 


sources of 


It is apparent that the graduates under 


study were well satisfied with the cur- 


riculum they pursued while in Morton High 


School. The plan of allowing the pupil to 


elect his own curriculum was approved 
by a large majority of the graduates. The 
eraduates were fairly well satisfied with 


offered in the various curricula. 
A majority of the graduates expressed an 
opinion that courses in English, mathe. 
matics, and social studies helped them in 
their work, 

It is that in 
the subjects now being offered at Morton 
High School, at 


be added. 


recommended addition to 


semester in sell- 
The 


p} actice should 


least one 


ing should course now 


DelTiy Oil red lt) ofttice 
include the use of more machinery. 
It is further recommended that an at- 


tempt be made to secure part-time work _ all 


through high school for the commercial 


pupils. A concerted effort should be made 
part-time employment at least for 
the last hi This plan 


would help to make the school work seem 


to get 
ilf of the senior year. 
more practical for those pupils who have 
not graduated, and would provide a means 
full-time positions 


for graduates to acquire 


when high school days are completed. 


Hayes, Frederick A. A Survey of Atten- 
dance . Discipline, and Re tardation of Pupils 
an t } ( (7) ad S Corre sponding ta Junior 


High School. June, 1937. 73 pp. (No. 294.) 


PROBLEM. 
to seek the answers to the following ques- 
How many cases of failure are there 
in the Clinton High School? What 
are the causes for these failures? Do teach- 
realize the 
How 


The purpose of this study is 


tions: 
Junior 
hgh school 
factors behind child’s 
do the teachers’ reasons for pupil failures 
coincide with actual discovered 
through case study and home investigation? 


METHOD. All 


ers in the junior 


each failure? 
conditions 


conclusions were reached 


by a careful analysis of the grade cards, 
personal visits to the homes, and frequent 
confere} with the pupils and teachers, 
Five hundred ninety-three pupils were ob- 


served in all. Of this number 140 pupils 
r more subjects for a six 
The 


latter group followed 


had failed in one « 


semester studied. 





ils 


he 
Ow 
res 
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a set sequence. After the preliminary 
checking of grades and record cards, the 
writer submitted the cases on individual 
rating-analysis sheets to the teachers who 
had issued the failing marks. Then fol- 
lowed a home investigation by the writer 
and notes on home conditions were taken. 
Final analyses and ratings were developed 
from these. 

Ik INDINGS The 
to be the poorest class scholastically in 
Clinton Junior High School; it had a total 
of forty-four cases of failure. 


eighth grade was found 


Only LWo pnersons of the | +O) Cases | died 


received “A 


9 


marks in effort. Fifteen re 
ceived “B” marks, thirty-four had “C’s,”’ 
and a total of eighty-nine pupils were given 
"Te one"Frs 

Home investigations revealed that ninety- 
two pupils of the problem group came from 
homes of poor financial status. 

Thirty-nine pupils were members of 
families that were rated “Low” in the mo- 
rality table. Sixty-eight pupils came from 
“Average Morality” homes, and thirty-three 
came from homes of “High Morality” 
ranking. 

It was found that teachers could not 
distinguish 


between disinterestedness 


caused by boredom from disinterestedness 
caused by lack of proper food or by im- 
proper home conditions. Mental depression 
brought on by the above-mentioned reasons 
was listed by the teachers in only eighteen 
cases, whereas the writer attributed forty 
eases of failure to this source. 

Poverty was discovered to be the fun- 
damental evil underlying the majority of 
Ninety-two children were 
found to be actually in need of the neces- 


cases studies. 


sities of life. 


English and mathematics each contri- 
buted sixty-four cases to this study. Science, 
history, geography, vocational arts, health, 
and foreign languages contributed thirty- 
six, twenty-seven, twenty-four, eleven, five, 
and two cases respectively. 


In regard to pupil integration with the 
classroom and the school none of the cases 
studied were ranked “Excellent” or “Good.” 
Fourteen pupils were ranked as “Fair” and 
a total of 126 were classed as “Poor.” 
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Lloyd, Garnet C. The History of Ascen- 
on Seminary. June, 1937. 58 pp. (No. 
295.) 

PROBLEM. This study was undertaken 
with the purpose « 


f obtaining information 
concerning the founding, growth, and in- 
fluence of the educational institution known 
as Ascension Seminary. By writing a more 
complete history of this institution, it was 
hoped that Ascension Seminary might be 
given its proper place in the history of 
Indiana education. 

METHOD. The research method was fol- 
lowed in this study. The history of the 
Seminary was studied in five different 
phases which are presented in the thesis 
under the five chapters as fdllews: 
(1) The History of Sullivan County, (2) A 
History of Early Education in Sullivan 
County, (3 Biography of William T. 
Crawford, (4) Ascension Seminary, (5) In- 
fluence of the School. 

The material was obtained from the fol- 
lowing sources: (1) personal interviews 
with former students of the Seminary; 
(Zz ) an article by John C., 
Chaney and published in the Indiana Maga- 
zine of History entitled “Ascension Sem- 


written 


inary”; (3) two copies of school papers of 
the seminary, The Ascension School Jour- 
yal, published in 1875 by George R. Dutton, 
a student of the school ; (4) articles pub- 
lished in the Sullivan Daily Times: (5) A 
History of Sullivan and Greene Counties by 
John W. Spencer and A History of Sullivan 
County by Thomas J. Wolfe, 

FINDINGS. The type of people and the 
nature of the rugged outdoor life of these 
early pioneers had an important influence 
upon the educational growth of Sullivan 
County. 

Ascension Seminary was but one of the 
many academies and seminaries which 
flourished in the period from 1850 to 1870. 

The suecess of Ascension Seminary was 
due to the ability and untiring efforts of 
one man. William T. Crawford. 

Ascension Seminary was in _ existence 
from 1858 to 1878 and while it was essen- 
tially a teacher training institution is ren- 
dered valuable educational service to the 
community by giving training to lawyers, 
physicians, ministers, and statesmen. 
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The location of the Indiana State Nor- 
mal School at Terre Haute was due in some 
measure to the success and influence of 
Ascension Seminary. 

Thomas, Dwight H. A Study of the 
Trends in the Teaching of Secondary 
Physics. July, 1936. (No. 296.) 

PROBLEM. This study was undertaken to 
point out some of the trends in secondary 
physics and to show how this subject can 
be placed on an economic, scientific, and 
usable basis. It was also the aim of the 
author to point out some of the things that 
are being done to help every teacher meet 
the many problems that hamper him in 
his work. Development of functional 
values, cooperative planning, and solving 
problems of economic value are some of the 
ways mentioned as a basis for placing the 
study of physics on a more desirable level 
comparable to other high school subjects. 

METHOD. The research method was fol- 
lowed. A study of the current literature, 
texts, courses of study, and special problems 
dealing with the teaching of high school 
physics was made in an effort to determine 
the practices and trends followed # the 
presentation of this subject. 

FINDINGS. This study reveals a number 
of trends which are the results of the pop- 
ular demand and new discoveries. The 
textbooks of the later periods emphasize 
some topics in physics, and other topics are 
eliminated. These units are referred to as 
they relate to the discussion of modern ap- 
pliances. 

The regulations for the use of texts, fixed 
courses of study, and standardized tests 
tend to standarize the time spent in labor- 
atory work, class discussion, and class dem- 
onstration. As a result, direct comparison 
can be made, one school with another. 

There is a tendency to discontinue the 
use of the double period laboratory method 
and use in its place the single period sup- 
plemented with class discussion and class 
demonstration. 

The science teachers have made a de- 
finite effort to measure the progress of the 
students more objectively. To do this they 
have resorted to the use of standarized new- 
type tests. 

The laboratory guide has become more of 
a workbook than a physics manual. 


et | 


Laboratories were once equipped with 
high priced equipment. Now we find the 
laboratory cluttered with a great amount 
of homemade equipment, designed to per- 
form one experiment. This may be a good 
trend, but an alert teacher would not let 
this be overdone. 

In the study of texts representing the 
various periods a decided change is seen 
in material and methods. Only a few 
things remain constant, such as the vocabu- 
lary and certain fundamental principles. 

In this study of old and new textbooks 
it is evident that elementary physics 
courses, are rapidly expanding. The latest 
efforts to produce new textbooks have made 
them too comprehensive for the authors 
have tried to include the old and much of 
the new. This makes the books too bulky. 

In the teacher’s effort to present all the 
material to the students he becomes con- 
fused and jumps from one topic to another. 
There is no unity, no connecting link, and 
insufficient time for the material to be ap- 
plied to life problems and digested. 


Edwards, William B. A Comparison of 
the Educational Status of the Negro and 
White High School Teachers in the State 
of Kentucky. June, 1937. 45 pp. (No. 298.) 

PROBLEM. The purpose of this study 
was to make a comparison of the white and 
colored high school teachers in the state of 
Kentucky; to find if there is any difference 
(outstanding) between the two as to age, 
beginning age, number of subjects taught, 
average number of recitations, pupil load, 
experience, salary, training, and amount of 
graduate preparation. 

METHOD. All material available in the 
state department of education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky was used, but it was impossible 
to get transcripts for all the teachers. This 
can be easily accounted for when you con- 
sider that until recently a large number 
of teachers received their certificate from 
authorities other than the _ director 
of certification, in the state department of 
education. 


FINDINGS. The median age for the teach- 
ers of Kentucky in both groups is higher 
than that found in other studies excepting 
Arkansas. It was found that the white 
men teachers began teaching 2.42 years 
earlier than the colored men and the white 
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women teachers began teaching 2.57 years 
later than the colored women teachers. 


The outstanding facts found concerning 
the training of both groups was that 
twenty-five per cent of the white high 
school teachers of Kentucky had master’s 
degrees; 2.1 per cent of colored hgh school 
teachers had master’s degrees; twenty-five 
per cent of colored high school teachers had 
less than four years of college work; only 
1.48 per cent of the white group had less 
than four years’ college training. 

It was disclosed that the average number 
of years of experience for the white high 
school teacher was 11.57 and the colored 
was 10.50. The white high school teachers 
have 1.07 years more teaching experience. 

Since it is known that the prevailing prac- 
tice is two subject fields for high school 
teachers, no serious difference between the 
two groups was found. For the number 
of recitations the white averaged 5.5 re- 
citations and the colored 5.75 recitations. 
For pupil load the white high school teacher 
averaged 99.64 pupils and the colored 93.58. 

The most outstanding fact found in this 
study was that the white high school 
teacher received considerably more salary 
per year than the colored high school 
teacher. The white teacher received an 
average of $1201.04 and the colored teacher 
received an average salary of $983.49. 


Williamson, H. D. A Comparison of 
Health and School Attendance in the Knox 


County Schools. June, 1936. 44 pp. (No. 
299.) 
PROBLEM. This study was undertaken 


with a twofold purpose: (1) to deter- 
mine if there were any comparison between 
health and school attendance in Knox 
County Public Schools; and (2) to show 
the comparative attendance of pupils en- 


rolled in a school with an attendance 
officer with those without one. 
METHOD. The research method was 


followed. Health and school attendance rec- 
ords of twelve hundred pupils were obtain- 
ed from the offices of the Superintendent of 
Knox County public schools, Vincennes 
city schools, and Bicknell city schools. The 
health records were classified into three 
groups according to the degree of health of 
the pupils. Each pupil’s attendance rec- 


ord was obtained to get his attendance for 
the year. 
FINDINGS. Of the twelve hundred health 


records examined, 330 were perfect in 
health. Forty-one of the perfect group 
were industrialists’ children, 184 were 


miners’ children, 69 were miner-farmers’ 
children, and 36 were farmers’ children. 
Of the twelve hundred health charts 
examined, 529 were defective in health. Of 
this defective group 102 were industria- 
lists’ children, 104 were miners’ children, 
170 were miner-farmers’ children, and 153 
were farmers’ children. There were 341 in 
the critical group, 157 of whom were indus- 
trialists’ children, miners’ chil- 
dren, 61 were miner-farmers’ children, and 
111 were farmers’ children. 

The average yearly attendance of the 
three groups is as follows: perfect, 149 days, 
defective, 150 days; and critical 147.5 days. 

When comparisons were made of the 
medians the defective group was the high- 
est, with a median of 151.7. The median 
of the perfect group was 151.16. The 
median of the critical group was 149.2. 

A study of the second part of the thesis 
revealed the following results. Average 
yearly attendance in the Vincennes city 


12 were 


schools (w‘hich system employs an at- 
tendance officer) is as follows: perfect 


group, 156 days; defective group, 154 days; 
and critical group, 152 days. Average year- 
ly attendance in the Knox County public 
schools(which system does not employ an 
attendance officer) is as follows: perfect 
group, 145 days; defective group, 149 days, 
and critical group, 144 days. 

The groups ranked in the same order 
when comparing medians as when compar- 
ing average yearly attendance. 


Staley, James M. A Comparison of the 
Townships and County as Units for Buy- 
ing Supplies and Epuipment. June, 1937. 
60 pp. (No. 300.) 

PROBLEM. The purpose of this study was 
to show what savings would result if town- 
ships were organized into larger units for 
the purchasing of supplies and equipment. 

METHOD. The averages of the prices paid 
by fourteen different townships were com- 
pared with the prices paid by the cities 
of Sullivan, Lafayette, and Evansville on a 
number of different items. The townships’ 
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prices were taken from the trustees’ in- 
voices of purchases. Sullivan’s and Lafa- 
yette’s prices were obtained from the super- 


intendents’ offices and Evansville’s prices 


were obtained from the record of the 
school board. 
FINDINGS. From the data collected in 


this study it seems safe to estimate that: 
(1) a saving of about nineteen per cent of 
the present amount spent for supplies and 
equipment would result if the townships 
purchased cooperatively in units having a 
population of about 8,000; (2) a saving of 
about twenty-five per cent would result on 
supplies and equipment purchased through 
bids if the townships were organized into 
units having a population of about 26,000, 
and if all purchases were from local deal- 


ers; (3) a saving of about forty-seven per 


result if the townships orga- 
nized into units having a population of 
around 102,000 and if an efficient purchas- 
ing department were established. 


cent would 


Wright, Robert L. An Experimental 
Study of Shot Charts as an Aid in Coaching 
Basketball in Secondary Schools. May, 1937. 


152 pp. (No, 301.) 


PROBLEM. The purpose this study was to 
find the value of shot charts to a coach in 
his basketball coaching. 

METHOD. In order to determine the ex- 
tent of the use of shot charts, the survey 
method was used. A questionnaire was sent 
to all coaches of 785 member schools of the 
Indiana High School Athletic Association; 
402 or 51.2 per cent replied. 


The experimental method was used in 
charting the shots that were taken by each 
varsity player on the Wiley basketball 
team in practice scrimmages and in games 
for the seasons of 1934-1935, 1935-1936, and 
1936-1937. These charts showed the spots 
floor where the 
taken; and were designated by a dot when 
they were missed, and by an “x” when they 


on the from shots were 


were made. 


Charts were taken in the same way, as 


a scouting device, of the games of op- 


ponents. 

FINDINGS. The questionnaire showed that 
approximately seven out of eight basket- 
ball coaches in Indiana were using shot 


charts in some form as an aid in their 
coaching. 

The charting of the shots taken in prac- 
tice scrimmages compared the ability of 
the team members with one another offen- 
sively and defensively and showed their im- 
provement in shooting and _ guarding 
ability. 

The charting of the shots taken in games 
showed the individual offensive and defen- 
sive ability of players under game compe- 
tition. It enabled the coach to place on 
players the responsibility for their own 
scoring and for that of their guarded op- 
ponent. 

In scouting charts of opponents 
gave the coach definite information on the 
number of shots taken and made by each 
player. The charts showed the position on 
the floor from these shots were 
taken. The charts also showed the guard- 
ing ability of each player by showing the 
number of shots he allowed his guarded op- 
ponent. The coach used this information 
in planning his style of play against them. 

The study evolved a usable shot chart 
that gives the necessary information that 
a coach needs to keep concerning a game; 
it gives complete team and _ individual 
statistics. 


shot 


where 


Bright, John H. A Study of the Pre- 
dictive Value of the Seashore Music Talent 
Tests in the Public School Music Classes in 
Huntingburg, Indiana. June, 1937. 54 pp. 
(No. 302.) 

PROBLEM. 
mine a 


This study was made to deter- 
basis for guidance in the music 
classes of the public schools of Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. 

METHOD. The research method was fol- 
lowed. Dr. Seashore’s tests of Pitch, In- 
tensity, Time, and Tonal Memory were 
riven twice to four hundred pupils in the 
public Huntingburg, Indiana. 
The better of the two scores was taken as 
the child’s highest level of musical talent. 
These scores were converted by means of 
Dr. Seashore’s norms into percentile ranks. 
These, in turn, were converted into stan- 
dard scores. The four standard scores were 
form a composite standard 
The pupils were divided into four 
groups on the basis of their music talent 
scores. The pupils below the first quartile 


schools of 


combined to 


score. 
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represented the least talented group. Those 
between the least talented quartiles repre- 
sented the next to the least talented group. 
The pupils between the second and third 
quartiles represented the next to the most 
talented group, and those above the third 
quartile represented the most talented 
group. 

The classes by 
each pupil were averaged using the follow- 
ine numerical values: A—5, B—4, C—3 
D—2, F—1. The mean, median, and stan- 
dard deviation of teachers’ 


grades made in music 


marks in music 
classes were computed. The percentage of 
each quarter below and above the median 
of teachers’ marks was determined. The com- 
the pupils 
and the average of the teachers’ marks for 
the pupils were correlated. 


posite standard scores of all 


FINDINGS. The correlations between 
music talent scores and average teacher 
marks was .465--.031. 


Of the pupils whose music talent scores 
fall in the per cent 
made grades in the lowest quarter, while 
73.53 below the 
median, and 1.47 per cent made grades in 


lowest quarter, 32.35 


per cent made _ grades 


the upper quarter. Of the pupils whose 
talent scores were below the median, 71.75 
per cent made grades below the median. 


Fifty-seven and fourteen-hundredths per 
cent of the pupils whose talent scores were 
above 
the median, and 29.17 per cent of the pupils 


whose 


above the median also made grades 


music talent scores were in the upper 


quarter also made grades in the upper 


quarter. 


The average grade for pupils in the 
least talented group was 2.93, and for the 
most talented group 3.78. The average 


increase in the average teachers’ marks be- 
tween each group was .21, and a difference 
of 85 from the lowest to the highest group. 


The average grade for the least talented 
group would be D+, and for the most 
talented group B-. 

The individual differences in native 


musical endowment of the pupils are very 
great. The highest talent is represented 
by the composite standard score of 8.570, 
while the lowest is represented by the com- 
standard -4,799. 


posite Score of 


Music talent is not the only thing that 
influences grades in music classes. Other 


factors must be taken into consideration. 
However, the Seashore Music Talent Tests 
do have some predictive value as a means 
of deciding whether or not students should 


be excused from music classes. 


King, Raymond J. A Study of the Trends 
in Theory and Practice of Physical Educa- 
190 0. 77 


tion Since 


303.) 


June, 1937. 77 pp. (No. 


PROBLEM. The purpose of this study is 


to show the trends in theory and practice 
during the first 
thirty-five years of the twentieth century, 
the factors influencing the trends, and the 
results of such influences. 
The library 
The and informa- 
tion were obtained by analyzing the arti- 
cles written in the Journal of Health and 
Phys real Ed ication, the Jounral of Hduca- 
110N and the 
School Journal from the year 1900 to the 
present time; and by analyzing texts and 
reference the field of 
had material 
the magazine articles. 


of physical education 


METHOD. 


W < i Ss 


research method 


followed. material 


(American), Elementary 


books in physical 


education which related to 
KINDINGS. 


physical 


The first view presented of 
the United States 
was of its status about 1900 in its relation- 


education in 


ship to systems. 
The first 


systems 


the 
vas due largely to the 
athletics and competitive 
upon the physical programs. 


departure from formal 
encroach- 
ment of sports 

Physical education owes much of its pro- 
gress and widespread acceptance to the var- 
lous organiatizons which provided for and 
educated the public and the school world to 


the benefits which can be derived from 
wholesome physical activity. 
The first physical education programs 


were concerned only with the older student 
and adult populace and it was not until the 
advent of the playgrounds that the physi- 
cal welfare of the children was given any 
ereat consideration. 

Some of the most radical changes in the 
physical education movement came during 
and immediately after the world war. 

The war revelations gave rise to the next 
great movement in this field, that of health 
education. Schools were compelled to insti- 
tute a system of physical education with 
the health aspect uppermost in importance. 
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Perhaps the first important step taken 
by school officials to give physical educa- 
tion a place in general education was in 
setting up aims and objectives by which 
the physical programs and_ procedures 
could be directed. 

The states did not recognize physical 
education worthy of a place in the curri- 
culum until 1915 or after. Gradually they 
began organizing departments of physical 
education and by 1935 there was hardly 
a state in the Union that did not have some 
law in regard to compulsory physical edu- 
cation. 

State control made for better organized 
programs, trained and qualified teachers, 
and the recognization of the subject as a 
part of general education. 

The general trends in theory and pra- 
etice of physical education may well be 
grouped under four major trends: (1) the 
practice of formal systems; (2) the inclina- 
tion toward athletics and competitive 
sports; (3) physical programs based on 
health and body building; and, (4) the 
modern tendency toward the professional 
and academic phase of physical education. 


McPherson, William N. A Survey of Indi- 
ana Teachers’ Salaries. June, 1937. 51 pp. 
(No. 304.) , 

PROBLEM. This study was undertaken 
for the purpose of comparing salaries of 
Indiana teachers with incomes in occupa- 
tions open to teachers or _ prospective 
teachers. The differences between these 
salaries and these incomes were considered 
according to their effects on the quality of 
teaching we may expect in Indiana Schools. 


METHOD. The research method was fol- 
lowed. Tabulations were made of frequen- 
cies of teachers’ salaries in intervals of 
$100 beginning at $700-$799, in twelve 
counties (Allen, Clinton, Gibson, Hancock, 
Jefferson, Lawrence, Miami, Porter, Steu- 
ben, Sullivan, Wayne, and White) in the 
school years 1925-6, 1930-1, and 1935-6. 
These salaries were found in the annual re- 
ports to the division of inspection of the 
Indiana State Department of Education. 
Median salaries were compared with salaries 
of other teachers and with various average 
incomes in occupations which teachers or 
prospective teachers might enter. 


f'INDINGS. The median salary of the 
2,646 teachers in 1925-6 was $1,354.40. The 
median salary of 3,349 teachers in the 
twelve counties in 1930-1 was $1,347.42. 
Average salaries in various industries in 
the years 1925-6 and 1930-1 have _ been 
found and average incomes in most pro- 
fessions and occupations have been esti- 
mated for these two years. These averages 
were practically all well above the median 
salary of Indiana teachers for the same 
Vears. 

The median salary of the 3,079 persons 
teaching in the twelve counties in 1935-6 
Though industries and pro- 
fessions have not published as many 
averages for 1935-6 as for the earlier 


was S1.108.% Se 


years, the investigator was able to find 


enough data to assure himself that the 
median salary he found for Indiana teach- 


ers for 1935-6 was well below the average 


salaries In various occupations and pr 
fessions open to prospective teachers. 


Lemmon, Paul. Ci ntralizing Tenden- 
cies in School Administration in Indiana 
since 190 nd oan Evaluation of the 
Changes. June, 1937. 122 pp. (No. 305.) 

PROBLEM. This study was undertaken 
with a view of ascertaining to what extent 
centralization in educational administration 


had progressed in Indiana since 1900, and 
to evaluate these changes to discover what 
effect, if any, they have had in the effi- 
clency and economy of education. 


MretHop. The historical method of re- 
search was employed. For the most part, 
the primary sources were sought; however, 
if the sources proved to be inadequate 
secondary sources were investigated. The 
principal primary sources of data were: 
school laws of Indiana; the reports of the 
state superintendent of public instruction; 
court decisions; minutes of the state board 
of education; rules and regulations of the 
state board; and bulletins issued by the 
state board of education. The principal 
secondary sources were: histories’ of 
Indiana; reseaches made in institutions of 
higher learning; and state educational publi- 
cations. 

FINDINGS. In this study the writer 
developed some of the outstanding trends 
toward centralization in school administra- 
tion in Indiana since 1900. This period 
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has been one of outstanding educational 


serowth in education has 


The 


heen marked with a shifting in power from 


progress. 


local to central control. 

This period has witnessed an increase in 
the powers and duties of the state super- 
‘intendent. The tendency has been to central- 
the chief educational! 


in him 


the 


Wer 

of 
This period has also witnessed the exten- 
of the state of 
education controls the 


as 


ize p 


officer state. 


sion powers of the board 


that 
certification of teachers and the adoption of 


SO now it 
textbooks, prescribes the state course of 
study, the of the 
compulsory school attendance law, provides 
of 


entorcement 


supervi CS 


a regular system normal instruction, 


and influences many other phases of 
adminstration. 

An examination of the tendencies as 
shown by the legislation led to the con- 
clusion that the tendency is toward greater 


state control. 
The township trustee Is still the supreme 


in his township in educational 


but 


power 
matters, more and more the tendency 


him certain powers 


and duties and transfer them to the county 
superintendent. 
The t 


superintendent a 


has also been to make the 
state official 
to the state board and state superin- 


ndency 
school 
subject 
tendent rather 
education. 


\ Ocatllol 


have made rapid progr: 


than to the city board of 


ial education and rehabilitation 

ss under state con- 

this period. 
of 


is justifiable 


trol during 
the hands of 
from theoretical 
grounds, and on the basis that it provides 


Centralization power in 


state 


local units with resources and supervision 
that they 


selves. 


are not able to provide for them- 


The tendency to vest more and 


more power in the state department is in 


keeping with the best thought of the time. 

Bricker, Harold E. An 
the Profess and Literary Magazines 
Re ad by t} ec pP ih] iC School Te achers of Colo- 


1937. p. (No. 306.) 


Investigation of 


onal 


13 p 
PROBLEM. This study was undertaken in 
an attempt to find out: what magazines are 
actually read by Colorado teachers, to what 
extent this reading is influenced by various 
factors, and how extensively teachers and 


administrators read magazines dealing with 
their special fields. 
The 


The information used as a basis for 


METHOD. research method was fol- 
lowed. 
the study was obtained from 804 question- 
naires filled out by teachers and admini- 
parts of the state of 
Colorado; representing all types of schools 


the rural to city 


strators in various 


ranging from schools 


schools. 


K'INDINGS. A total of 402 different maga- 
zines were read of which 204 were profes- 
and 198 were literary. 


sional 


The years of training show no marked 


influence on the amount of reading done 
by teachers. 

Women teachers read more than men 
teachers—especially in the literary field. 
Literary magazines are more widely read 
by both men and women than are pro- 
fessional magazines. 

The amount of reading increases with 
teaching experience—especially in the 
case of professional magazine reading. 


This fact is more evident in the case of the 
men than the women. 

The amount of professional reading in- 
creases with the higher degrees held and 
the higher type of administrative position 
held. 

In 


tion 


high schools women phyiscal educa- 


teachers and teachers 
In 


teachers 
read the 


men commerce 
read the most professional magazines. 
the high 


and 


school women science 
teachers 


magazines, 


men social science 
most 

The great in- 
fluence upon the amount of reading done 
by women grade teachers. 

The of the has very little 
influence upon the amount of professional 
magazines devoted entirely to the admini- 
women. 

In the 


entirely 


ine 
literary 


grade taught has no 


size school 


of 
to teaching 
merce teachers read most. In the admini- 
field, superintendents read more 
magazines devoted entirely to the adminis- 
trative field than any of the other types of 
administrators. 


reading devoted 


fields, com- 


magazines 
special 


Strative 


Richardson, Blanche J. A Survey of 
Skills of Bx pe -_ 
Unrolled in the 1936 Sum- 


and Ball State 


‘ , 
DAE, | al I 


pre rLEVCES and 


ed Teache rs 
of 


ic ite 


mer Sessions Indiana 
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ory¢ 


Teachers Colleges. June, 1937. 379 pp. (No. 
307.) 

purpose of this 
activities in 
skills 


PROBLEM. It was the 


survey to discover the social 
which teachers engage, the social 
they need, the condition of these skills at 
the beginning of the teaching career, and 
the possible assistance the college might 
render in perfecting these social skills. 
METHOD. A 
to include social activities and social skills 
Check dis- 


check sheet was prepared 
sheets were 
experience of 


to twenty 


to be considered. 
tributed to with 
five years or with ten 
years of experience, enrolled in the sum- 
Indiana State Teachers 
State Teachers College. 
and the sheets 


teachers 


less or 


sions at 
Ball 


were 


mer ses 
College and 
No names attached 
turned in voluntarily. These teachers 
indicated the community activities in 
had engaged, the frequency of 
preparation as 
which 


were 


which they 
participation, their social 
beginning teachers, the degree to 
the college might have aided the develop- 
ment of these experiences, and the methods 
and degree to might 
make more social experiences possible. 

total of 331 
basis of the 


which the college 


returned 
sur- 


FINDINGS. A 
sheets formed the 
A summary of the findings, consider- 
check 


check 
vey. 
ed under the nine sections of the 
sheet, is as follows: 

(1) Personal Data.—The 


the number replying 


evidence in- 
represented 
teaching 


dicated 
a typical cross-section of the 
body, with the teachers coming from ave- 
homes. 


rage or por Tr 


(2) Sponsorship Duties.—These ‘were 
found to be in connection with exhibits 
and contests, money-raising campaigns, 
excursions, picnics, and class sponsor- 
ships, the responsibility falling most 


heavily upon the grade and rural teachers. 

(3) Sports and Recreation.—Little par- 
ticipation was shown in the active 
sports by either age group, most teachers’ 


time for recreation evidently being spent 


in card playing, movie attendance, radio 
listening, and recreational reading. 
(4) Church Affairs.—The younger 


group reported a higher percentage of 
church attendance, with no great differ- 


ence in participation between the rural 


and the city teachers. 
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(5) Charity Work.—Most teachers de- 
pend upon money contrbutions as their 
part of charity work, it would seem. 

(6) Social Clubs and Social Events.— 
Card clubs showed the greatest popularity, 
with forty per cent of the younger men and 
thirty per cent of the younger women re- 
porting no membership in any social group. 
Parties, picnics, and dances were found to 
be the most popular social events. 

(7) Other Community <Activities.—A 
greater frequency of participation came 
from the older group—with a “meager” 
rating mainly from the rural teachers of 
both age groups. 

(8) Community Restrictions of Per- 
sonal Privileges.—Smoking, drinking, and 
dating high school students were found to 
be forbidden, with disfavor shown toward 
appearing at public dance places, spend- 
ing all week-ends away from the school 
district, leaving school within a half hour 
after closing, ignoring local churches, buy- 
ing away from the community, and parti- 
cipating in politics. 

(9) Social Skills—These skills were 
found to be poorest, at the beginnig of the 
teaching career, for the rural teachers, 
especially the men, who were outspoken in 
declaring their need of improvement. The 
social skills of presiding at a club meeting, 
interviewing a professor, mingling in a 
social group, attending a luncheon, eating 
in public, and the like were judged to lend 


themselves to college assistance. Student- 


controlled activities were scored a _ poor 
means of improving these skills. Instead, 
these teachers suggested greater concern 
by the faculty, specific college courses, 


and social organizations sponsored by the 
college, for a better development of neces- 
sary social skills. The conclusion was 
drawn that the college might acquaint 
prospective teachers with the community 
experiences and restrictions they will meet, 
and develop more highly the personal 
social skills they will need. 


Conover, LaVerne. A Study of the Rela- 
tive LK ffectiveness of Two Methods of Pre- 
Vocabulary in the Teaching of 
Reading in the Second and Third Grades. 
June, 1937. 55 pp. (No. 308.) 

PROBLEM. This study was’ undrtaken 
for the purpose of determining whether 


senting 
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the method of presenting vocabulary in 
the initial stages of the reading lesson or 
the method of presenting the vocabulary 
during the reading lesson as needed by the 
children was the more effective method 
in the teaching of reading to second and 
third grade children. For the purpose of 
convenience, the first method was des- 
ignated as the initial presentation method 
and the second method was designated as 
the contextual presentation method. 


METHOD. The experimental method was 
followed. To obtain comparable groups, 
the Detroit Primary Intelligence Test was 
given to three hundred children. From 
the data obtained one hundred seven pairs 
of children of equal intelligence were 
secured. At the beginning and end of the 
experimental period, twelve weeks later, 
the children were given the New Stanford 
‘Reading Test (Forms V and W) and the 
Gray Standardized Oral Reading Para- 
graphs. The same reading program was 
used with both groups, with the exception 
of the variable factor, the selection and 
presentation of new vocabulary. 


these sta- 


conclusions 


basis of 
following 


FINDINGS. On the 
tistical results the 
were drawn: 

(1) In the composite silent reading 
test, the group using the contextual pre- 
sentation method made a _ significantly 
greater gain than the group using the 
initial presentation method. 

(2) In paragraph meaning, the group 
using the contextual presentation method 
made a significantly greater gain than the 
group using the initial presentaton method. 

(3) The group using the initial pre- 
sentation method made in word meaning 
a greater gain than that made by the 
group using the contextual presentation 
method. The gain was not highly 
significant. 

(4) The group using the initial pre- 
sentation method made much greater pro- 
gress in word meaning that in paragraph 
meaning. 

(5) The group using the contextual 
presentation method made much greater 
progress in paragraph meaning than in 
word meaning. 

(6) Both groups 


made greater pro- 


gress in oral reading than in silent read- 
ing. 

(7) There was no appreciable differ- 
ence in the progress of the two groups in 
reading. 

The = statistical! 
lead to the following conclusions: 

(1) Of the two 
tual presentation method 
effective in developing ability in compre- 


oral 
findings seemed _ to 
methods, the contex- 
was the more 
hension. 

(2) Of the 
presentation method led to a greater know- 
ledge of word meaning. 


two methods, the initial 


(3) In the growth of oral reading ability 
both 
seemed equally effective. 


methods of presenting vocabulary 


Mary 
Motion 
1937. 74 pp. 


Ruth. 
Picture 


(No. 309.) 


Donovan, Techniques of 


Teaching Appreciation. 


June, 


PROBLEM. The specific task undertaken 
in this study was to suggest techniques to 


be used in teaching motion picture ap 
preciation. An effort was made to single 


out those skills which are pecularly adapt- 
ed to this subject and to show the growing 
favor with which work in it is being re- 
ceived in state departments of education. 
By this two-way approach, the study pre- 
sents the material in the light of demands 
and possibilities. 


METHOD. The plan used twofold 
In the first part of the work, a series of 
any 


was 
questions made in regard to 
phase of teaching adapted particularly to 
this field mentioned in a long list of read- 
The reference was 
cited when the question was formed, and 
others added whenever they 
found dealing with the same phase. These 
questions were classified on the basis of 
related interests and were then placed in a 


Was 


ings on this subject. 


were were 


Teacher Improvement Sheet, preceded by 
a discussion of the techniques’ evolved in 
this manner and an example to illustrate 
the use of them in teaching a_ photoplay. 
A series of units of motion picture study 
was planned for use in the English de. 
partments of elementary and _ secondary 
In the second part of this work, 
a questionnaire was sent to all state de- 
partment of education superintendents to 
ascertain the amount of recognization 


schools. 
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motion picture study has received and the 


departments which seem best fitted for 
assuming the responsibility of its presen- 
tation. 

FINDINGS. Teachers in this subject 


must know life and its problems, be able 
to recognize situations as presented on the 
screen, and be able to translate, transfer, 
or interpret these experiences vicariously 
understanding of 


to children through an 


them and their’ reactions to motion 
pictures. They must have the traits 
necessary for this. The methods will in- 


readjustments of the school, espe- 


cially the secondary school, t 
evaluation, 
eruldance 
and 


volve 
the new needs 
of youth, standards of youth 
character education, 
delinquency, 
home, the 


interests, 
welfare, 
relationship to the 
nation, and the 


and juvenile 
youth in 
community, the 
Specific techinques in 
include the preparation for viewing 
film, the excursion 
develop- 


world. 
classroom manage- 
ment 
making a 
production, 


a picture or 
and/or the 
ment afterward. 
The present 
as determined by the replies of the 


and the 


subject as 
state 


status of the 


superintendents is as follows: 


Three states already have bulletins on 


motion picture study. 


Two others have definitely organized 


units of it. 


One does not have state supervised 


units in any course. 


Thirteen others give definite approval. 


Ten not taking a stand on the question 
mention that they have some units of study 
within the state. 

Four approve and recommend _ such 


courses but as yet do not have develop- 


ments of them in their schools. 
Eleven do not commit themselves nor 
mention centers of the study. 
Only three themselves as de- 


finitely opposed or as finding it question- 


express 


able in value. 
Most states place the study in the Eng- 
high 


lish department of the school. 


Dramatic 
Schools. 


Leland. A 


Indiana 


Survey of 
Public High 
(No. 310.) 
extent do the 
dramatic clubs 


Brown, 
Clubs in 
June, 1937. 105 pp. 
PROBLEM. To what 


activities of pupils in 


hy Piano 


JULY, 1937 





the life of the high 
answer to this question a sur- 


function in school 
pupil? In 


vey of teacher objectives, pupil outcomes, 


club activities, and kinds of plays pro- 
duced was made in Indiana high schools. 
PROCEDURE. Questionnaires were an- 


swered by eighty Sponsors of high school 
throughout 
pupils in 

three 
responded to a questionnaire on pupil out- 
dramatic 


were 


Two 
high 


schools 


dramatic clubs Indiana. 


hundred _ six four city 


township high 


chools and 


COTNCS irom 


clubs. The 


nted in tabular form; comparisons were 


participating in 


data collected thus pre- 


made; and the effects of such factors as 
types of schools, ass 


ciation of schools, 


club enrollm« nts, and school enrollments 
were shown. 
Dramatic clubs _ exist in 


FINDINGS. 
lic higwh school to the 


extent 
there are approximately 


rs in dra- 


of 42.1 per cent; 


twice aS many juniors and seni 


matic clubs as freshmen and sophomores; 
girls outnumber the boys two to one. 

It was found that 
were In agreement with pupil 


More than fifty per cent of the clubs read 


teacher objectives 


outcomes, 


and discuss plays for appreciation and 


enjoyment, study the technique and crit- 


icism of drama, design and set 


> « sy 
sLaves, 


scenery 
production of pant- 


~—T _+ . oo | 
rive intormal 


omimes and stunts, produce long plays, and 


improve speech tones, pronunciation, and 
enunciation. 

The most common kinds of plays pro- 
duced were comedy, farce, and a com- 


bination play of character, plot, idea, and 
dialogue. 

types of schools, 
club enrollments, and 
affect the 
and 


school 


Such factors as 
association of schools. 
enrollments do _ not 


club’ activities, 


school 
teacher objectives, 


kinds of plays produced in high 
dramatic clubs. 

The work in the phases of dramatic clubs 
well standarized. 


functioning in the 


surveyed was fairly 


Dramatic clubs are 


life of the high school pupil. 
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most frequently used by piano students 


and to measure the success of the various 
methods. 


METHOD. A questionnaire was prepared 
and sent to piano students at Chicago 
Musical College, Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, Indiana State Teachers College 
at Terre Haute, and Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College at Charleston. 
In addition to these schools the students 
of private teachers were also given the 
questionnaire to answer. The _ students 
were asked to indicate whether’ they 


thought they depended upon motor, visual, 
auditory, or intellectual memory. (The 
term, intellectual memory, was used to 
include the employment of a knowledge 
of harmony, musical form, and other pro- 
cesses of generalization and classification). 
The students were asked to rank them- 
selves as to ability to memorize and to 
vet their teachers’ ranking of their ability. 
They were further asked to report fre- 
quency of memory failure. 

FINDINGS. Of 140 students reporting, 
thirteen used one method of memorizing, 
thirty-nine used a combination of two 
methods, forty-three used a combination 
of three methods, and forty-five used a com- 
bination of all four methods. Memory abil- 
ity as judged by both student rankings and 
the rankings given by teachers rose accord- 
ing to the number of methods employed. 
Thus, those who used one method had 
the lowest averagve ranking, and those who 
used all four methods had the highest 
average ranking. 

The students were grouped according 
to the inclusion of a particular method of 
memorizing in their scheme of memoriz- 
ation. All those who included auditory. 
memory as one of the methods they used 
had the highest average ranking. The 
group composed of those who _ included 
motor memory ranked lowest. 


The students who reported using all 
four methods of memorizing reported the 
least frequent failure of memory. Those 
who used only one method of memorizing 


reported the most frequent failure of 
memory. 


Harris, Evangeline E. The Preparation 


of a Supplementary Reader Especially 


Adapted for Negroe gs. June, 1937. 34 pp. 
(No. 312.) 

PROBLEM. The study was undertaken 
with a threefold purpose: (1) to see if 
there were a demand for a supplementary 
reader of this kind; (2) to write a 
supplementary reader which would com- 
pare favorably with other readers of like 
nature; (3) to generate enough enthus- 
iasm for this particular book that other 
writers would be encouraged to make sim- 
ilar and even better contributions. 

METHOD. The questionnaire method 
was followed. In an effort to discover 
whether or not there was a reader of this 
kind published, an examination of the texts 
most frequently used in primary grades was 
made. In a further attempt to discover 1i 
anyone was working along the same lines a 
questionnaire was sent to five hundred su- 
pervisors and school officials in cities hav- 
ine colored schools. To find out whether or 


the reader was pedagogically sound the 


not 
vocabulary was checked with “A Reading 
Vocabulary for Primary Grades,” by A. I. 
Gates. 

FINDINGS: The replies showed _ that 
there was nothing of the kind being used. 
‘ive persons said that they were using a 
hi} tory { the Negro race. The demand for 
a reader as “The Family” is almost gen- 
eral. Out of 285 copies received 277 persons 
yvored using such a book. Out of a voca- 
bulary of 928 words in the reader 764 
appear in “A Reading Vocabulary for Pri- 
mary Grades,” by A. I. Gates. 

Hays, Ordesta N. An Investigation of 
the Musical Capacity of the Pupils of the 
Laboratory School of Indiana _ State 
T'eachers Coll ge as Shown by the Seashore 
Talent Tests. June, 1937. 46 pp. (No. 313.) 

PROBLEM. This study was made of 
287 pupils of the Laboratory School of 
Indiana State Teachers College with the 
purpose in mind of planning, from the 
results of the Seashore Music Talent tests, 
a more nearly scientific music program 
for the Laboratory School. It was also 
desired that information might be obtain- 
ed which would lead to a knowledge of the 
innate musical capacity of the individual 
pupil, and to discover unusual abilities. 

METHOD. Four of the Seashore Battery 
tests were used: namley, pitch, time, 
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memory, and intensity. The pitch test 
was given three times, and the other 


each making a 


pupil. The highest 


tests were given twice, 


nine tests per 


. ° 
total ol 


each of the four tests was used 


Three 


score on 


this study. semester grades in 


musie were averaged and an evaluation 

was placed upon the letter grades. 
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62.9 or 


group average 


rade of only between a “B” and a 


“C.” This indicates that these pupils are 
doing work equal to their capacity. 
(2) The pitch test 1s 
f test it is 50.72; for the 


and for the inten- 
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the time 
memory test it is 35.96: 
itv test it is 35.78. 
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Laboratory School is low in all the tests 
with the exception of time. 

(3) The musical capacity of the pupils 
in the lowest quarter of music grades is 
ciently high to make a special exploratory 
course in music of value to these pupils. 

(4) The musical capacity of the pupils 
talent and 


vrades is 


in the lowest quarter of music 


the lowest quarters of music 
sufficiently low to justify a change in the 
type oft 

(5) There is 


tween 


musical activity for these pupils. 
little 
music grades 
cept in the highest 

On the basis of this study, three pro- 


relationship _ be- 


and music talent ex- 


two capacity groups 


erams have been planned, which, the 


author believes, if carried out, will help 
individual 
these programs are plan- 
talent 
group, while the other program is planned 


for the pupils in the highest talent group. 


in meeting the needs of the 


pupils. Two of 


ned for the pupils of the lowest 
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Around The Reading Table 


Westfall, Byron Lee. Educational Opport- 
tunities in Missouri High Schools. A doc- 
toral dissertation in the Graduate School 
of the University of Missouri. E. 
Stephens Publishing Company, Columbia 
Missouri, 1937. 190 pp. 


The problem of Dr. Westfall’s investi- 
gation is a comparison of the educational 
opportunities in small high schools with 
that in large high schools. Eighteen 
schools, ranging in enrollment from 30 to 
2,812, were selected for intensive study. 
The eighteen are not representative of a 
eross secton of Missouri high schools for 
they were hand picked with the purpose 
of getting quality high schools. All but 
one of the schools is classified by the 
Missouri State Department of Education 
as being a “first-class” school. 

In reporting his findings, Dr. Westfall 
chose to follow the descriptive form rather 
than the statistical one; he accounts for 
each school separately rather than making 
an item by item comparison of all schools 


simultaneously. Thus the report is some- 
what more readable, and more lengthy, 
than it might have been otherwise. One 


hundred twenty-six pages (six chapters) 
of the report are devoted to descriptions 
of individual schoals which are classified 
into six groups on the basis of size. The 
most significant part of the report, there- 
fore, is in the last chapter (twelve pages.) 

The findings are what may have been 
expected by an informed student of secon- 
dary education. From every point of view, 
the comparison of small schools with large 
is too bad for the small schools. This 
comparison includes environment of the 
schools, physical plants and their equip- 
ment, libraries, quality of teachers, breadth 
of curriculum offering, breadth of extra- 
curriculum offering, guidance programs, 
health programs, costs to pupils, and costs 
to taxpayers. When it is recalled that 
the small schools used in the survey are 
above average quality and that three- 
fourths of all of Missouri’s high schools 
have fewer than 106 pupils each, the find- 
ings appear all the more damaging to the 
practice of taking the high school to the 


pupils. 
—J. R. Shannon 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Gogle, Gladys B. A Workbook in Health 
for High School Girls. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. 1937. 267 pp. 


The question of what to include in a re- 
quired high school course in health educa- 
tion has been answered in various ways. 
According to the author of this workbook, 


health for high school girls should be the 
teaching of the keeping of health habits. 
“The central objective of this workbook is 
to cause the girls to think out reasons for 
keeping health habits.” With this objec- 
tive in mind, she has outlined a series of 
twenty-four units with definite problems 
to be discussed and answered in each unit. 
These include the checking on each parti- 
cular habit and then a project to obtain a 
better score on that habit. 


The units are wel! chosen and are stated 
so that they will appeal to the adolescent 
girl. Health habits concerning food, clean- 
liness, posture, colds, sleep, clothes, and 
cosmetics are discussed in the units. They 
stress doing rather than just reading about 
the problem; they try to make the girl 
conscious of her own health habits by 
having her make a definite analysis of 
herself. 

The order of the units in the book places 
some of the most essential problems first, 
but units may be assigned to meet the 
needs of each class as they arise. 

—Mary 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Sullivan, Elizabeth T., W. W. Clark, and 
E. W. Tiegs. California Test of Mental 
Maturity. Southern California School 
Book Depository, Los Angeles, 1937. 


In this new series of mental tests we 
have some unique features. First, there 
is a group of three introductory tests de- 
signed to detect pupils with sensory or 
mator defects and therefore not prepared 
to take the regular tests with other pupils. 
This alone is a valuable contribution as it 
prevents the unfairness such pupils often 
suffer when tested. 


The second unique feature is the break- 
ing down of the typical I. Q. into its com- 
ponents. The four factors involve memory, 
special relationships, reasoning, and voca- 
bulary. But these are tested for in two 
distinct groups of exercises, a language 
group and a non-language group. The re- 
sults therefore give not just one but three 
I. Q.’s, one from language tests, one from 
non-language tests, and one which corres- 
ponds to the I. Q. usually obtained from 
group tests. This procedure gives the 
teacher more knowledge about the pupil 
than is possible with the tests using un- 
assorted items. 


The tests are well-printed and the man- 
ual is clear and helpful in interpretations. 
The high reliabilities obtained suggest a 
very promising and accurate group test. 

—E. L. Abell 
Indiana State Teachers College 
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Townsend, Mary E., and Alice G. Stewart. 
Audio-Visual Aids for Teachers. Social 
Science Service Series: II. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, 1937. 131 pp. 


“Volume II of the Social Science Service 
Series is devoted entirely to those audio- 
visual materials in the teaching of the social] 
studies which are assuming an ever-in- 
creasing importance, mainly, perhaps, for 
four reasons. First, because modern science 
continues to perfect in a truly remarkable 
manner the aesthetic quality, the availa- 
bility and adaptability of these aids; edu- 
cational psychology tends to indicate more 
and more their application and response; 
the present-day trend in the teaching of 
the social studies to include and integrate 
art and music demands them; and finally, 
the growing number of educational groups 
tend to include those to whom a more ef- 


ee 


fective appeal may be made through the 
senses than through the written word.” 
Adams, Julia B. Just Leaves. Stephens 

Printing Company, Sandusky, Ohio, 1936. 

30 pp. 

A pamphlet to help nature lovers enjoy 
leaves. A short discussion of leaves is 
followed by pen sketches of various leaves; 
a brief descriptive sketch of each leaf fol- 
lows the sketches. 


Smith, David Eugene. The Wonderful Won.- 
ders of One-Two-Three. McFarlane. 


Warde-McFarlane, New York, 1937. 47 © 


pp. 


Children will find the story of numbers 
as told by Dr. Smith fascinating, as well 
as some of the tricks which he explains in 
this book. It is written in an entertaining 
easily read style. 
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